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The Critics Serial Story 














With its next number, November, Tue Critic will 
begin the publication of a serial story by a writer new to 
American readers, but who, once introduced, is likely to 
remain as great a favorite here as he is in his own country. 
The name of this story is a most attractive one: 


The Forest. Schoolmaster 


THE AUTHOR IS 


Peter Rosegger 


and the authorized translator from the German original is 
Frances E. SKINNER. 

While the story of The Forest Schoolmaster deals 
largely with Nature, it is a study of Nature’s children as 
found in the far-away forests of Germany. It is believed 


to be mainly autobiographical ; at any rate, the author has | 


lived among the people of whom he writes and knows them 
as no other man could. The stery is original, powerful, 
and likely to attract the attention of those who read for 
something more than mere amusement. 

Tue Critic’s readers are to be congratulated upon 
their good fortune in having this remarkable novel brought 
to their attention, and we are sure that its development 
will be eagerly awaited from month to month. 
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Please bear in mind that: : : : 
° THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER V 
: begins in the November number, and tf you are \\ ¢ 
not a subscriber you should become one at once 
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Photographed from the original painting, hitherto unpublished, by courtesy of the owner, 
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Mr. Joun Drew has made his appearance in a dramatization of 
‘** Richard Carvel,’’ and apparently with great success, though I had 
serious doubts on the subject before he proved what he coulddo. The 
dramatization was made by Mr. Edward E. Rose, who must not be 
confounded with the Mr. Edward Rose of London who so successfully 
dramatized ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ Mr. Rose of the E. is an 
American, a New Englander I believe, and devotes his time to farming 
when he is not play-writing. I fancy that he finds the latter more 
remunerative. Perhaps for the reason that he is so successful in 
dramatic work he is enabled to enjoy the luxury of farming. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, the author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ came 
down from his home at Windsor, Vermont, to see the play on its first 
production, but modestly refused to appear when the author was called 
for. Mr. Churchill’s new novel, on the subject of the Civil War, will 
not be published serially. When he had it first in hand he considered 
a number of flattering offers for serial publication, finally deciding 
that he would not accept any of them, but publish the story as a book 
only. This means that he sacrificed not less than ten thousand dollars 
by this decision, but then a man who makes as much as Mr. Churchill 
has made out of one novel can afford to sacrifice a few thousand dollars 
for an idiosyncrasy. 


2 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote has begun a serial in the A#/antic Monthly 
which promises much in the way of action and characterization. I 
have read only the first instalment, but it opens well and seems to be 
something of a new departure for Mrs. Foote. The title, ‘* The 
Prodigal,’’ is a good one, and the story, judging by the first chapter, 
will be no unworthy successor, even in popular favor, to Miss John- 
ston’s ‘‘ To Have and to Hold.”’ 


CopyYRIGHT, 1900, BY THE Critic Company. 
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The last time that Miss Mary E. Wilkins was in New York she 
visited the studio of Miss Floride Green, where this picture was taken. 
It is her latest and is thought to be the best. A short story by Miss 
Wilkins, ‘‘ The Scent of the Roses,” has been made into a play of one 
act and two scenes. 





Copyright, 1900, by 


MISS MARY E. WILKINS 


Mr. W. J. Lampton has published a volume which he calls ‘* Yawps 
and Other Things.’’ I thought that ‘‘ yawp’’ was a word on which 
Walt Whitman held the copyright. Mr. Whitman’s yawps were sup- 
posed to be barbaric; Mr. Lampton’s are probably civilized, as they 
will be introduced by Mr. Watterson of the Louisville Courier- 
Fournal, who would be the last man to countenance a Whitmaniacle 


yawp. 
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It goes without saying that Mr. John Uri Lloyd, whose novel, 
‘* Stringtown on the Pike,’’ has been running through the Bookman, is 
aman of taste. When a contributor to the Bookman has his photo- 
graph taken redding Tue Critic he shows plainly that he has the 
courage of his convictions, 
7 


The Putnams announce a new novel by Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, 
to appear late in the autumn. Miss Litchfield’s work has always drawn 





MR. JOHN URI LLOYD 


wide attention owing to its fine character delineation. The forth- 
coming volume has for its title a quotation from the “ Rubaiyat,” ‘‘ The 
Moving Finger Writes.’’ Curiously enough, the first title announced, 
** I Myself am Heaven and Hell,’’ forms a direct antithesis to the later 
choice, and conveyed an erroneous impression of sombre atmosphere. 
The story is a deeply moving one, and emphasizes the thought that 
in spite of seemingly overwhelming circumstances a man is the creator 
of his own destiny. The author’s friends declare this last work to be 
by far her best, although her former writings have been received with 
favor. She is the author of ‘‘ Little Venice, and Other Stories,”’ 
** Only an Incident,’’ ‘‘ The Knight of the Black Forest,’’ ‘*‘ In the 
Crucible,’’ and several other novels. 
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By a printer’s error, a dash of unintentional humor is injected into 
a very serious protest by Mr. Le Gallienne against Mr. Henley’s truss- 
ing of the great English poets of the century — save Byron, whom he 











From The Sphere 
MR. ROBERT BARRETT BROWNING AND HIS AUNT, MISS BROWNING 
Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, the only child of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
was born in Florence in 1849. He is a painter and sculptor, and has exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. His aunt, Miss Browning, was devoted to her brother during his later 
years, and has since shown an equal devotion to her nephew. 


happens to be editing. ‘‘ Never,’’ the critic is made to exclaim— 
** Never was such a Great Charm of Literature.’’ As it happens, 
charm is the quality in which the prose and verse of Mr. Henley are 
most deficient, as Mr. Le’ Gallienne has been at pains to point out, 
and which the ‘‘ great Cham ”’ also lacked. The slip is of the class 
that amuses but not misleads. 
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Miss Francesca Alexander, author of the ‘‘ Story of Ida,’’ whose 
drawings were so highly praised by Ruskin, will publish a new book 
through Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., called ‘‘ Hidden Servants.”’ 
The rhymed legends which compose this book were taken from old and 
curious Italian volumes read by the author years ago; others were taken 
down from the lips of Italian peasants. Miss Anna Fuller furnishes an 
introduction to Miss Alexander’s book, the frontispiece of which is 
here reproduced. 











ait ad a 


Copyright, 1900, by 


Little, Brown & 
THE VISION MARIANNE 
FROM A DRAWING By MISS FRANCESCA ALEXANDER 


Mr. Aylmer Maude, one of Count Leo Tolstoy’s most enthusiastic 
disciples, says that ‘‘ the heaviest blow to Tolstoy’s reputation as a 
clear and sane thinker was struck, not by the censor,’’ but by inade- 
quate translation. It is with great reluctance that he refers especially 
to Miss Isabel Hapgood’s ‘‘ unfortunate attempt to translate his pro- 
found work on ‘ Life.”’’ Mr. Maude goes on to say that ‘‘ the usual 
Russian negative was mistaken for the affirmative,’’ and that the trans- 
lation contains ‘‘ other almost incredible blunders.’’ To mistake a 
negative for an affirmative is about as serious a blunder as a translator 
can make, and I can hardly think that one who knows Russian as 
thoroughly as Miss Hapgood is supposed to could make such a mistake 
even with Tolstoy’s negatives. She does, however, know English 
if she does not know Russian, which is more than can be said for the 
translator of ‘‘ Resurrection.”’ 
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Another historical novel that has made a success is ‘‘ From Kingdom 
to Colony,’’ by Miss Mary Devereux. It has not reached the ‘‘ Janice 


Meredith’’ high-water 
mark yet, but new edi- 
tions are being printed 
from time to time, and 
the number of readers is 
constantly increasing. 
Miss Devereux is the 
editor of a paper in the 
West. 


2 


Miss Clara Morris has 
just arranged with 
Messrs. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. for the publi- 
cation of her autobiogra- 
phy. Certain chapters 
will appear serially in 
forty-six of the news- 
papers belonging to Mr. 
McClure’s syndicate, 
while three chapters will 
appear in McClure’s 

MISS MARY DEVEREUX Magazine. The book will 

make about 500 pages 

and will not be illustrated. Readers of Miss Morris’s Stage Notes, 

which have been printed from time to time in THE Critic, have had 
a foretaste of her autobiographical style. 


7 1 


Mr. Edward W. Townsend, the author of ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden,”’ not 
satisfied to write novels and dramatize his own stories, is engaged at 
the present time in making a play out of ‘‘ Mr. Dooley.’’ I suggested 
to Mr. Dunne, the creator of ‘‘ Mr. Dooley,’’ when his first book was 
less than a month old, that a play might be built around that observing 
and plain-spoken Hibernian. Evidently Mr. Dunne thought that my 
suggestion was not a bad one. 





2 


Mr. Francis Whiting Halsey, editor of the New York Zimes Satur- 
day Review, has prepared a series of lectures on American history, 
literature, and journalism, which will be delivered in various cities and 
towns of the Union not too far from New York. The subjects about 
which Mr. Halsey lectures are those with which he has a particularly 
intimate acquaintance. 
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Mr. Maurice Thompson, whose portrait is here printed, has just 
published, through the Bowen- Merrill Co., an American historical novel 
called ** Alice of Old Vincennes.’’ Mr. Thompson had an: idea of 
making a play on this subject and was working on it when he received 
a letter from the publishers above mentioned asking him if he would 








MR. MAURICE THOMPSON 


not write a novel laying his scene in the very place where the scene of 
his play was laid. He at once set aside the play and went to work on 
the novel. The next thing, of course, will be a play made from the 
book after the book has made the success that the publishers expect 
and the author’s friends hope that it will. Mr. Thompson also has a 
book in the press of The Century Co.: ‘‘ My Winter Garden ”’ is not, 
however, a novel, but I venture to say that it will be as interesting 
as one. 
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If ever an actor would seem to be fitted with a play, it is Henry E. 
Dixey with ‘‘ Frangois.’’ Those who have read Mr. Langdon Mitchell's 
dramatization of his father’s novel say that it is a remarkably brilliant 
piece of work. It will be brought out in Philadelphia early in October. 
Miss Marian Lea, the wife of Mr. Langdon Mitchell, will play a leading 
part. Miss Lea is best known as an interpreter of Ibsen’s plays, 
but that does not mean that she does not know how to interpret 
plays that are as far away from Ibsen as are the poles from each 
other. 


7 


The World's Work, the new magazine which Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. will publish on November rst, will be conspicuous for its 
illustrations, though not for its pictures. It will be printed at Nor- 
wood, Mass., and bound so that it will lie open flat while being read. 
This means that it will be sewed instead of wired, and in this particu- 
lar it will be unique among magazines. Wiring is economical, but it 
is certainly very trying to the temper, for no wired magazine will stay 
open in the hand without the expenditure of much physical strength on 
the part of the reader. 


2 


A lady, talking to me about servants the other day, said that she 
liked the Japanese better than any others for many reasons, but that 
even they had their drawbacks, one being that they did not like to stay 
in the country after the first of October, as so many of them were 
college undergraduates. ‘‘I have a Columbia junior in my dining- 
room,”’ said she, ‘‘ and a Harvard divinity student in my kitchen at the 
present time, but that is notall. A short time ago I had a chamberman- 
and-waiter who was highly recommended to me by a fellow Japanese 
who had lived with me before. He was a nice-looking little fellow but 
not a very good servant, for his mind seemed to be on other things 
rather than his work. And then he would ask me such profound 
questions! I really could not answer them; and he always had a book 
in his hand, even when he was making the beds. Finally I had to tell 
him that, much as I liked him in many ways, I should be obliged to let 
him go. ‘ Allright,’ he said, and to my surprise he went that very day, 
while I was out, without waiting for his money. As money is usually 
the thing that they work for I wondered and waited. Hearing nothing 
from him, I wrote to the Japanese through whom I had engaged him, 

‘making a particular point of the unpaid wages. The man wrote back 
not to worry about that; that my ex-chamberman-and-waiter was not 
in need of money; that he was a prince who had come to America to 
travel and observe; that he was going to write a book on our manners 
and customs, and thought that the best way to learn them was to live 
in an American household! Since then I have been particular to ask 
my Japanese servants whether they are princes in disguise or only 

divinity students.”’ 
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I am pleased to hear that the Paris edition of the New York Zimes, 
printed on the Exposition grounds, has paid from the first number. 
Now I hear that Mr. Ochs intends to publish a Paris edition of his 
paper permanently. As competition is the life of journalism as well as 
trade, this will be to the advantage of the American sojourner abroad, 
who sometimes wishes that his Paris Hera/d contained more news 
of the sort that he is interested in. 


‘* Elizabeth,”’ she of the ‘‘ Garden,’’ has sent me a message through 
her publisher, asking me to say that it is she, and not Princess Henry 
of Pless, who wrote ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden ’’ and ‘‘ A 
Solitary Summer.’’ She makes this statement because she wishes the 
delightful letters that she receives from her American admirers to come 
to her instead of going to the Princess Henry. I regret that I was mis- 
informed as to the authorship of the two books in question, but the fact 
that I published my misinformation has resulted in unearthing the real 
“ Elizabeth ” who, as the Zimes Saturday Review has already announced, 
is the Countess von Arnim. It will interest the readers of THE Critic 
to know that there is now an August baby, which makes the fourth girl 
in ‘‘ Elizabeth’s’’ family. Readers of the ‘‘ German Garden ’’ may not 
have noticed that under date of January rs5th is written ‘‘ The April 
baby will be six next month.’’ That is, in February. Macmillan’s 
September catalogue, by the way, announces as forthcoming ‘‘ The 
April Baby’s Book of Tunes,’’ with numerous illustrations and music. 


“*The publication of ‘The Master Christian’ does not appear to 
have disturbed Mr. Hall Caine,’’ says the London OuéJook. ‘‘ Inter- 
viewed by the Daily Mail, Mr. Caine explained that he had not read 
Miss Corelli's book, and that ‘ at all events he was not in the least con- 
cerned.” Of the Catholic Church he said, ‘ nothing could exceed my 
sense of the devotion of ‘its worship, and, speaking broadly, the sin- 
cerity and the purity, and often the nobility, of its priesthood.’ ”’ 


The publication of the works of the late Frederick Nietzsche has 
attracted renewed attention to that singular writer’s outspoken icono- 
clasms. Here are some of his literary hatreds which he strings to- 
gether under the classification, ‘‘ My Impracticables.’’ 


Seneca, or the toreador of virtue. 

Rousseau, or return to nature in impuris naturalibus. 
Schiller, or the moral Trumpeter of Sackingen. 
Dante, or the hyena poetizing in tombs. 

Kant, or ¢an¢ as an intelligible character. 

Victor Hugo, or Pharos in a sea of absurdity. 
Michelet, or enthusiasm which strips off the coat. 
Carlyle, or pessimism as an undigested dinner. 

John Stuart Mill, or offensive transparency. 

The Goncourts, or the two Ajaxes struggling with Homer; music by Offenbach, 
Zola, or the delight to stink. 
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The life of the late Francis Parkman, by Mr. Charles H. Farnham, 
is announced by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. Mr. Farnham has had 
access to all the valuable material in the hands of Mr. Parkman’s 
family and friends, including the diary of his vacation journal and the 
extremely interesting autobiographical letters written by the historian 
to his friends, Dr. George H. Ellis and Mr. Martin Brimmer. A 
biography of Francis Parkman is bound to be interesting, but when 
one recalls his brilliant and picturesque literary style one cannot but 
regret that it is not entirely an autobiography. Mr. Farnham is, how- 
ever, an admirable writer, and it was he who prepared the sketch of 
Mr. Parkman for THE Critic’s series of ‘‘ Authors at Home ’’ many 
years ago. 





‘*RALPH CONNOR” (THE REV. CHARLES W. GORDON)* 


Correspondents of the late Mrs. Margaret J. Preston are asked to 
send any letters from her in their possession to Mrs. Elizabeth Preston 
Allan, Lexington, Virginia. Mrs. Allan has been authorized by the 
family to prepare the Life and Letters of the poet for publication, and 
the volume will soon be ready. Such letters will be carefully returned 
to their owners, 


* See page 310, 
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North Adams, Mass., was the town chosen in which to try Mr. Lori- 
mer Stoddard’s dramatization of Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘‘In the Palace 
of the King.’’ Those who have read the play tell me that Miss Allen 
has a part in it which is sure to heighten her reputation. In the mean- 


time ‘‘ The Christian ’’ will go ‘‘ on the road ’’ with some other actress 
as Glory Quayle. 





Copyright, 1900, by Rose & Sands 
MISS VIOLA ALLEN, IN “IN THE PALACE OF THE KING” 


Mr. John Lane will publish early in October a novel called ‘‘ The 
Column.’’ It is the work of an unknown writer, but it has received 
the highest praise from Mr. Sidney Colvin, who read it in manuscript 
at Mr. Lane’s request. The author is a resident of Liverpool, England, 
to which city Mr. Lane made a pilgrimage to see him. He was rather 
shy about making a new acquaintance, even though that acquaintance was 
his publisher. From what Mr. Lane learned of him, he is a man who 
lives a very retired sort of life, though he seems to know a good deal 
about the world. He is young, and apparently has a future before him. 
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Mr. Lang’s essay in the September Critic on ‘‘ Omar Khayyam as 
a Bore’”’ has attracted so much attention that I think it will interest 
readers of this magazine to see a page of the writer’s manuscript. It 
looks very difficult to read, but the compositors do not seem to have 
much trouble with it if they go slowly. It is not, however, a hand- 
writing that those who run may read. 

It is curious that a man who writes as much as does Mr. Lang 
should not dictate, or even play the typewriter himself. In this par- 
ticular he is like ex-President Cleveland, who writes all his letters and 
speeches with his own hand. This is interesting for the autograph 
collectors, but it must take a great deal of the writer’s time. 











DR. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS (Cantas.)* 
(From a recent photograph by Hollyer, London) 
* See page 313. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Lang has begun to regard Omar 
Khayyam as a bore, ‘‘ The Rubaiyat ’’ continues to be brought out in 
gorgeous editions. The one recently published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. at $10 net is to-day sold at $15. Now Mr. Doxey, who 
has set his Zarf to singing in New York, announces an illustrated 
edition of FitzGerald’s translation of the astronomer-poet. The illus- 
trations, comprising forty-one full-page drawings, are made by Miss 
Florence Lundborg, whose decorative work is known to readers of Zhe 
Lark. Miss Lundborg has just returned to California from Paris, 
where she has been studying art with enthusiastic assiduity. A copy 
of the first edition of FitzGerald’s Omar was sold at Sotheby’s a few 
weeks ago for thirty-five pounds. This is the book that was once sold 
from the fourpenny box! But as recently as three years ago Mr. 
Quaritch offered Mr. Clement Shorter a copy of it for five pounds. 


2 


Miss Julia Marlowe has just concluded arrangements by which she 
will produce, both in this country and England, Mr. Ronald Mac- 
Donald's play, ‘‘ The Sword of the King,’’ on which his novel of the 
same name was founded. If the part of Philippa had been written for 
Miss Marlowe it could not suit her better. 


f= 


‘* Me an’ Him ”’ is the name of these verses published in the Pa// 
Mall Magazine, written by Lulu Cooke Don Carlos, a name that sug- 
gests personally conducted tours through Spanish countries rather than 
American dialect verse: 


I wuz out in the medder 
Pickin’ danderline roots, 
When I heard the chumpin’ 
Of Jim’s big boots ; 
My heart mos’ stopped beatin’, 
But I tossed my bunnet brim ; 
We wuz thar by ourselves— 
Jes’ me an’ him. 


Says I, ‘t Howdy, Jim? 
How’s yer par an’ mar?” 
He did n’t do nothin’, ’cep’ grin, 
An’ run his fitgers through his har ; 
Then he comes up clost, 
An’ I says ‘“‘ Jim!” 
An’ blushed—though thar wuz 
Jes’ me an’ him! 


Terrectly he put his arm 
Roun’ my waist, 
Sassy like, 
Turned me roun’, till we faced, 
Then he kissed me, did Jim, 
But nobody wuz.thar— 
Jes’ me an’ him. 
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Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield’s new book is announced by Messrs. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. It is called ‘‘The Archbishop and the 
Lady,’’ and the scene is laid in 
France. 


2 


Mr. Rafford Pyke assumes 
**that THE CRITIC would not ob- 
ject to such a sentence as ‘He 
was sitting up nights.’’’ Mr. 
Pyke, as is not unusual with him, 
assumes too much. THE CRITIC 
would object to the sentence 
quoted just as strenuously as it 
would object to the inexcusable 
expression, ‘‘ He eats nights and 
MRS. CROWNINSHIELD sleeps days.”’ 


ae 


The following is from the new volume of Marie Bashkirtseff’s con- 
fessions: 





I come in to dress ; there is a little dinner this evening. I amuse myself in my 
hair-dressing. Instead of disordering it I leave the forehead frankly uncovered. 
Amid all these carefully draped heads, it is a charming novelty. The hair twisted 
on top of the head and spreading naturally, and this magnificent brow, of which I 
did not suspect either the beauty or the nobleness, change me altogether. I become 
of an imposing candour; it seems to me that I am pontifical, or that I am descend- 
ing from a throne. This gives a sweet gentleness to the bearing, an air of calm and 
strength. And this forehead, always hidden, is of an infantine purity ; I am fifteen 
years old. 


Was n’t there enough of this sort of thing in the ‘‘ Journal’’? It 
seems hardly worth while, after all these years, to again lay bare this 
poor girl’s egotism. 


3 


** Love and Mr. Lewisham,’’ Mr. H. G: Wells's novel, just ready 
from the press of the F. A. Stokes Co., is the story that Ainslie’s 
Magazine forfeited $1750 rather than print. The publishers thought 
that it was going to be another ‘‘ War of the Worlds,’’ imagining that 
an author always wrote in the same vein, and when they found out 
that it was a simple little love story with a pretty little plot they de- 
clined to print it,-and by so doing wrote $1750 down to profit and loss. 


ae 


Mrs. Craigie’s novel, the one upon which she is now working, will 
not be ready for publication until the spring of 1902, when it will 
appear serially on both sides Of the Atlantic. It will be published in 
The Queenin London. There has been much bidding for the American 
serial rights, but it is not known what periodical has secured them. 
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Mr. Arthur Symons has succeeded, where so many have failed, in 
getting an interview out of Duse, the great, the unapproachable. To 
be sure, it is not much of one as interviews go in these days, but still 
it is an accomplishment. What Duse says does not add much to our 
understanding of her character, though those who know her will not 





MME. DUSE 
From a study by Lenbach 


find it uncharacteristic. It is fragmentary and not very convincing. 
There is, for instance, much sound but not a great deal of sense in this: 


To save-the theatre, the theatre must be destroyed, the actors and actresses must 
all die of the plague. They poison the air, they make art impossible. It is not 
drama that they play, but pieces for the theatre. We should return to the Greeks, 
play in the open air; the drama dies of stalls and boxes and evening dress, and 
people who come to digest their dinner. 

20 
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To this she might add: We should live as the Greeks, wear sandals and 
tunics, and spend our lives in the open air. This would be an excellent 
thing to do if we could live ideal lives, but as the world will progress 
we must progress with it. 

2 


Here are more of Duse’s words, which Mr. Symons tells us were 
written down from memory: 


The one happiness is to shut one’s door upon a little room, with a table before 
one, and to create; to create life in that isolation from life. 

We must bow before the poet, even when it seems to us that he does wrong. 
He is a poet, he has seen something, he has seen it in that way ; we must accept his 
vision, because it is vision. 

Since Shakespeare and the Greeks there has been no great dramatist, and these 
gathered up into themselves the whole life of the people and the whole work of their 
contemporaries, When we say Shakespeare we mean all the Elizabethan drama. 
Ibsen? Ibsen is like this room where we are sitting, with all the tables and chairs, 
Do I care whether you have twenty or twenty-five links on your chain? Hedda 
Gabler, Nora, and the rest—it is not that I want! I want Rome and the Coliseum, 
the Acropolis, Athens; I want beauty, and the flame of life. Maeterlinck? I adore 
Maeterlinck. Maeterlinck is a flower. But he only gives me figures in a mist. 
Yes, as you say, children and spirits. 

I have tried, I have failed, I am condemned to play Sardou and Pinero. Some 
day another woman will come, young, beautiful, a being all of fire and flame, and 
will do what I have dreamed ; yes, I am sure of it, it will come ; but I am tired, at 
my age I cannot begin over again. Ah, my dear friend [to Dolmetsch] how happy 
you are here! What are those boards up there? You have had them for twelve 
years, you say, and they are ripening to be made into instruments: they are only 
boards now, one day they will sing. My head is full of old boards like that ! 

Rossetti is like a perverse young man who has been nicely brought up : he does 
not give himself up to it, he is only half himself. Look at Watts’s portrait : the fine 
mad eyes, and then the weak and heavy chin. The eyes desire some feverish thing, 
but the mouth and chin hesitate in pursuit. All Rossetti is in that story of the MS. 
buried in his wife’s coffin. He could do it, he could repent of it; but he should 
have gone and taken it back himself ; he sent his friends ! 

Could I live without the stage? You should not have said that. I have passed 
three years without acting. I act because I would rather do other things. If I had 
my will I would live in a ship on the sea, and never come nearer to humanity than that. 


; 7 
Mr. Symons’s article, which appears in the Contemporary Review, is 
not at all critical, nor does it attempt to be; it is entirely eulogistic. 
Duse, he tells us, is only by accident an actress; ‘‘ she would have 
been equally great in any other art.’’ He continues: 


She loves art so devotedly that she hates the mockery of her own art, in which 
disdain forces her to be faultless ; hating the stage, wondering why someone in the 
audience does not rise from his seat, and leap upon the stage, and cry ‘‘ Enough of 
this!” she acts half mechanically, with herself, pulling up all the rags of her own 
soul, as she says, and flinging them in the face of the people, in a contemptuous rage. 


I am inclined to think that Mr. Symons has not quite caught the spirit 
of Duse’s feeling towards her profession. If she really felt this con- 
tempt for her art she could not be the great artist that she is. 
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There seems to be something in a name, after all. The gallant 
sailor who carried the American flag around the world on a “‘ single- 
handed ’’ voyage of 46,o00 miles was Captain Joshua Slocum. And 
now a little tugboat called the S/ocum has just made the perilous and, 
for such a craft, unprecedented voyage of over 14,000 miles from New 
York to San Francisco. When she started on her two months’ trip, 
it was anticipated that the greatest test of her powers would come when 
she entered the Strait of Magellan; and it was here, it will be remem- 
bered, that Captain Slocum of the Sgray, ‘‘ Sailing Alone around the 
World,’’ had the most memorable experiences of his unique voyage. 


7 1 


It is a rather singular fact that ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury,’’ Mr. Edwin 
Asa Dix’s recent novel of New England life, was written in Switzerland 
amid very different scenes and conditions from -those depicted in the 
book. Mr. Dix knows his Vermont well, and has spent much time 
there, but the book itself, as it happened, was not born in the Green 
Mountains but in the Alps. 


On the Reviewing of Books 
An Open Letter to Mr. John Cotton Dana 


DEAR SIR: 

We have read with interest an article recently published by you 
entitled ‘‘ The Failure of Book Reviewing.’’ This article contains 
certain statements in regard to THe Critic which seem to us to call 
for areply. Wecan but think that you have failed to recognize the 
gravity of the charges brought by you against thé editorial manage- 
ment of THe Critic. We have no question but that you were writing 
in good faith. We point out, however, that when a magazine like 
- THE Critic is criticised as a ‘‘ publishers’ organ,’’ the person mak- 
ing a statement of such seriousness should be able to show good 
grounds or satisfactory proof for what he says. It is no light matter 
to accuse editors, who for twenty years have conducted a literary 
journal on absolutely independent lines, of grinding an ‘‘ organ ’’ for 
a publishing house. Until this charge had been made by you, the 
editors of THe Critic had never been accused of malfeasance in 
. office. An editor who, using his editorial responsibility in any partial 
or biased fashion, places before the public opinions which are not 
honestly arrived at, commits a breach of trust. He puts into print 
falsehoods instead of honest conclusions. He fails to fulfil his respon- 
sibilities, as would a bank president who utilized the facilities of his 
bank for the benefit of personal friends instead of with reference to 
the interests of the institution or with impartiality to its customers. A 
charge of such a nature against a president of a bank could fairly be 
described as a libel. Such a charge ought certainly not to be lightly 
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made against those possessing editorial responsibilities, and, as we 
need hardly point out, an accusation, justifiable or unjustifiable, is, as 
a rule, much more far-reaching than any reply or correction can be. 

To quote from your article: ‘‘ Of the purely literary journals like 
Tue Critic, which must support itself largely by the advertising in 
one column of the books it professes to criticise with unbiased mind 
in the next, it is perhaps seeking grapes of thorns to expect unterrified 
censure.’’ We can hardly think that you mean deliberately to accuse 
the managers of ‘Tue Critic of blackmail, yet that is the precise pur- 
port of your charge. If you buy certain books for your city library 
and exclude others, do you think it should be inferred that you had 
been bribed or unduly influenced in arriving at your selection? We 
certainly prefer to assume that in arriving at your final selections of 
the books to be commended to your reading public, you are actuated 
by none but honest motives. You have a right to expect that that 
assumption should be made, unless there be very clear evidence to the 
contrary, and yet you deliberately accuse the editors of THE CRITIC as 
principals, and the reviewers in THe CriTIC as accomplices, of: an 
offense similar in nature. 

You should remember also that the charge that a journal contain- 
ing advertisements of books must, of necessity, permit its review col- 
umns to be influenced by the publishers of the books reviewed, is a 
charge not alone against THE Critic and the one or two other journals 
included in the condemnation, but against practically all the literary 
journals which are published on either side of the Atlantic. You are 
in fact framing an indictment against not an individual, but a class. 

You present in a series of parallel columns the number of favorable 
. reviews and with these the number of certain unfavorable reviews, 
which have been printed in THE Critic during a term of two months. 
You make comparison, unfavorable to THE Critic, of these columns with 
certain similar figures of the aggregate of favorable reviews and of un- 
favorable reviews that have been printed in another periodical. We 
point out that these figures as presented by you are, of necessity, 
misleading. You do not, of course, claim that they refer or that they 
could refer to the same books or eve to the same classes of books. 
There is no way of indicating what proportion of the mass of publica- 
tions which appeared during the term in question has been considered 
by either of the two journals whose figures you compare. The assump- 
. tion, unless the figures were to be analyzed, would naturally be made 
by the reader of your article, that they had to do if not with identically 
the same books, at least with books of the same average standard or 
quality —that is to say, books which were equally entitled on the 
whole to blame or to praise. Such an assumption would, however, be 
unfounded. On this ground, therefore, your figures are, as used for 
comparison, substantially misleading. The editors of THe Critic, 
with but limited review space at their command, may decide, with a 
perfectly legitimate editorial policy, that they will serve their readers 
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better by devoting the larger proportion of such space to books which 
they are on the whole prepared to commend to the reading public. 
They may very honestly hold to the contention that it should. be the 
mission of a journal devoted to literature to build up rather than to 
destroy. They may be of opinion that it is bad ‘‘ journalism ’’ to 
utilize a book simply as a text for a ‘‘ smart review.’’ It is un- 
doubtedly the case that slashing reviews constitute fairly easy writing, 
and the writing of them undoubtedly gives satisfaction to a certain. 
number of so-called reviewers. It has, however, been the editorial 

policy of THe Critic rather to let an unworthy book alone than to 

use it as a text for a literary flaying of its author, however cleverly 

such flaying may be done. The fact that another journal selected by 

you for comparison may hold (and may quite honestly hold) to a differ- 

ent view of its literary responsibilities, and, with such different view, 

may consider it important to devote a considerable proportion of its 

space to analyzing books against the reading of which its readers are 

to be warned, does not constitute any ground for the assumption that 

the management of one of the two journals is more independent or 

more honest in its purpose, or that it is on the whole doing a greater. 
service to literature or to the public than is rendered by the other. 

We may state as a matter of detail, that the greatest possible care 
is observed by the editors of THe Critic in distributing its books for 
review and in selecting for the reviews writers whose impartiality and 
fairness, as well as their literary judgment and knowledge of the sub- 
ject, can be depended upon. Even the short notices in the ‘‘ Book- 
Buyer’s Guide ’’ are written by specialists, who perform their task un- 
trammelled by instructions or suggestions, and we believe without any 
possible risk of prejudice. The reviewers whose names are printed in 
the list of contributors to THE Critic include a series of writers whose 
honesty of purpose and whose capacity for their task we hardly think 
you wish to question. Such men as Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Prof. Lewis E. 
Gates, Gen. F. Vinton Greene, Dr. W. E. Griffis, Prof. George 
Hempl, Prof. Charles A. A. Young, Admiral S. B. Luce, Prof. N. 
S. Shaler, Benjamin E. Smith, the late D. G. Brinton, and Horatio 
Hale; such women as Miss Cornelia Atwood Pratt, Jeannette Barbour 
Perry, Mrs. Mary Cadwallader Jones, Miss Ruth Putnam, and Miss 
Edith M. Thomas, to name but a few, are not properly to be described 
as ‘‘ publishers’ organ-grinders,’’ and yet on an assumption which you 
are not in a position to maintain, this is the accusation that you make. 

The fact that THe Critic has for the past two years been published 
for The Critic Company (an organization which is composed of some 
of the most honorable and successful business men in the country) by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons is certainly not in itself a sufficient evi- 
dence for the charge that this magazine has been made their ‘* organ.”’ 
Messrs. Putnam have, since they became the publishing agents of the 
Company, asked for no favors and have certainly received none. An 
analysis of the reviews printed in THe Critic during the past two 
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years would substantiate the editorial statement that the proportion of 
space allotted to Putnam publications during this period is no greater 
(it is probably in fact somewhat less) than had been given to the pub- 
lications of the same house during any preceding two years. 

It is our own belief that during the twenty years of its existence, 
the reputation of THe Critic for fair dealing and for impartial con- 
sideration of good literature is one so far established that charges like 
these will carry no weight with those who know the record of the 
magazine. Such charges ought, however, not to be lightly made by a 
man holding, as you yourself hold, a responsible position in connection 
with the distribution of literature. 

Submitting these several suggestions for the consideration of your- 
self and of the reading public, 

We remain, 
Very truly yours, 
J. B. and J. L. Gi_per, 
EDITORS OF THE CRITIC. 


~ 


Mr. JoHN CoTToNn DANA, 
Librarian City Library, 
Springfield, Mass. 





**Ralph Connor,’? by One Who Knows Him 


Tue new Canadian writer, Ralph Connor, whose books, ‘‘ Black 
Rock ’’ and ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,”’ have placed him in the very front rank 
of Canadian idyllists, is the Rev. Charles W. Gordon, pastor of the 
young and growing church of St. Stephens in Winnipeg. Winnipeg, 
the historic Fort Garry of romantic Red River and Hudson's Bay 
days, is the Queen City of the Canadian Northwest, and has already 
contributed somewhat to literature and added a few names to the list 
of Canadian authors. In addition to ‘‘ Black Rock ’’ and ‘‘ The Sky 
Pilot,’’ Ralph Connor has written a beautiful little idyll, called ‘‘ Be- 

_yond the Marshes,’’ which in style and spirit is more like ‘‘ Rab and 
his Friends ’’ than anything I know of in English literature. 

Ralph Connor came of solid Scottish stock. His father, the Rev. 
Daniel Gordon, was a Highlander who came to Canada in the early 
forties, settling for a time in a remote district peopled by emigrants 
from the north of Scotland and the islands lying to the West Coast. 
He removed later to the Highland settlement of Glengarry in the 
Indian Lands, where he remained twenty years, and where our author 
was born. The Rev. Daniel Gordon was a man of great force and 
originality, with a double portion of that white-heated passion we call 
Highland fire, and was an eloquent preacher. He played the bag- 
pipes as only a musical Scot can, and those who have heard him wail 
out ‘‘ Lochaber No More !”’ and the weird pibrochs, can never forget 
them. He was a teller of thrilling tales, and the tales that are told of 

him would fill a large volume. 
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The author’s mother was a daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian who 
threw in his lot with the Congregationalists and came to New England 
in the early days, where he labored in the ministry many years, going 
finally to the town of Sherbrooke in the old province of Quebec, 
Canada. Mary Robertson Gordon was a remarkable woman. She 
was a cousin of the great modern mystic and religious writer, the re- 
nowned leader of the Dutch Reformed South African Church, the Rev. 
Andrew Murray of Clairvaux. She was also a cousin of the famous 
Robertson Smith. M. M. Robertson, the well-known writer of 
‘Christie Redfern’s Troubles,’’ ‘‘ Alison Bain,’’ and other religious 
fiction, was her sister. Mrs. Gordon was a woman of extraordinary 
mental power and keen spiritual vision. At the early age of twenty 
she taught philosophy in Mt. Holyoke, then the first institution of its 
kind in New England. At twenty-two she refused the principalship 
to marry the young Highland minister, and went to live in the back- 
woods of Canada, in that first wild parish already mentioned, twenty- 
five miles from a railway station and remote from all that refined, 
cultured society which was~her element. She labored unceasingly 
throughout her life, for family and congregation alike, becoming pro- 
ficient in Gaelic that she might the more readily minister to the people’s 
needs. For many years she rode on horseback eighteen miles every 
week, carrying her babies with her, to teach a Bible class and hold 
women’s meetings. 

Ralph Connor thus entered into a rich intellectual and spiritual 
heritage, no sounder basis for literary equipment. In this Highland 
settlement in the heart of a Canadian forest was he born, in the year 
1860. The manse was a large, square brick house, with wide verandas, 
situated in a natural park of pines and maples, with a glebe of some 
twenty-four acres, with forests all about. His home was in the woods; 
the school, two miles away, was in aclearing in the woods, the path to 
which lay through the woods where the children’s games were played; 
so it is not surprising that there grew within him a passionate love 
for the woods with their dark shadows, rich greens, cold fragrance, 
and soft, weird harmonies; a love which to this day he retains. 
** Thoreau’s yearning for ‘ wildness,’’’ I once said to him. ‘‘ Yes, 
I ought to have been an Indian,’’ he said. I have often heard him 
exclaim over the elusive beauty of the playing-ground shadows, saying 
that to him it was the loveliest thing in nature. 

When Ralph Connor was eleven years old, his father removed to an- 
other congregation in Western Ontario, where there were better schools, 
and where he entered the high school of a neighboring town, whence he 
was graduated to Toronto University. Like many a young Canadian of 
good family, he earned every dollar that paid for his education, work- 
ing in the wheat fields till he was of an age to teach school. While in 
the university he took honors in classics and did something in the way 
of scholarships, but he sailed through his university course as on a 
summer’s sea, for though gifted with an alert and comprehensive mind, 
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Ralph Connor never bothered about studying. At that time the teach- 
ing of English literature in the university was shockingly slack, and 
while there he learned nothing of literature beyond that which he al- 
ready knew. He was never a steady reader, nor a bookman in any real 
sense, nor is he to this day, though he has a fine literary and poetic 
taste. He was a member of the College Glee Club and most of the 
societies abounding in the college world, and attaches considerable im- 
portance to the fact that he played quarter-back in the champion 
Rugby team for Western Ontario. After a three years’ course in 
theology at Knox College, where, in spite of indifferent health, he 
carried off valuable prizes and an unusual number of scholarships, he 
spent a year in Edinburgh and on the Continent trying to establish 
health. Greatly improved, he returned to Canada, and went far up 
into the forest on Lake Nipissing, where he and his brother spent three 
months, never seeing the countenance of a paleface. Thence he went 
for two years to Banff, the National Park of Canada, in the very heart 
of the Rockies. Here he rejoiced in wildness, climbing the highest 
mountains, taking them to his heart, and making the ministry of the 
hills his own. On Sabbaths he preached in the little Presbyterian 
church to-the people of the village and the tourists who cared to come, 
—sometimes a small congregation, for both alike were an uncertain 
quantity. 

Ralph Connor in private life has made a host of friends, some 
of them men whose names are honored and whose books are widely 
read this side the Atlantic, such as Henry Drummond, whom he is 
singularly like in his winsome, genial disposition. In one of her 
enduring novels, Mrs. Stowe has depicted the beautiful emotional side 
of an historic character, a side seldom presented to us. As I remem- 
ber this, it might have stood for just that side of Ralph Connor, whose 
faculty for attracting and attaching people to himself amounts to 
genius. He has a surpassing love for little children, whom he wins at 
first sight. Along that mountain railway for thirty miles every baby 
knew and loved him. Not always according to ritual or the traditions 
of the Church did he minister. One Sabbath at the close of his ser- 
mon, a hunted and outworn look on a face marked Scottish went to his 
heart, and he sang then and there ‘‘ I ’m wearin’ awa, Jean.’’ It was 
not an orthodox gospel solo, but it did the work. This is not to say 
he would do it in Winnipeg, or that he would be allowed to do it. Of 
Ralph Connor’s uncommon literary gift, or of the material that went 
into his books I shall not now speak. His spiritual value as a writer of 
idylls cannot be overestimated, and much could be said about that 
spiritual touch, all his own, so rare, subtle, sure. His best book has 
yet to be written, and those who know him well, know that he has a 
tremendous literary power in reserve, not power which is being 
occasionally withheld, but which is lying latent. He has it in him to 
write a book which could easily stand first in Canadian classics, and, 
when Canadian literature comes into its own, it will win a high place. 























Furness’s Edition of Shakespeare 
BY W. J. ROLFE 


Wuen the literary history of the century now closing shall be writ- 
ten, the palm for work on Shakespeare must indisputably be awarded 
to the ‘‘New Variorum Edition ’’ of Dr. Horace Howard Furness. The 
labor of a third of a century has already been expended upon it. The 
first volume appeared early in 1871, but it must have been in prepara- 
tion for at least three years before it was ready for the press; and the 
plan was formed much earlier. In a private letter, which Dr. Furness 
kindly permits me to quote here, though it was written with no thought 
of its ever getting into print, he says : 

As for the time when I began to work over Shakespeare and study him with’ 
zeal, it began in ‘62 or 63, when I made a mighty variorum ‘‘ Hamlet,” cutting out 
the notes of five or six editions besides the Variorum of 1821, and pasting them on a 
page with a little rivulet of text. °T was a ponderous book of quarto size, and eight 
or nine inches thick—and I took great delight in burning it some years ago. But the 
work revealed to me that it was high time to begin a new Variorum, that we might 
start afresh. We were constantly threshing old straw. : 

In ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” you remember, I added after each note the editors who 
had adopted it, with or without credit to the old Variorum. But I dropped the plan 
in the next volume. °’T was open to many objections. I chose ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
as the first, merely because I was enamored with the play and I thought ’t was prob- 
able that I should never edita second. . . . I think I tried five or six different 
shapes before I settled down on the present one, with varying faced type. To avoid 
the imputation that I was self-seeking in attaching my puny name to ‘‘ the greatest in 
all literature,” I resolved that I would be the merest drudge, simply arranging and 
codifying the notes of others, and would utter no faintest chirp of my own. But, as 
you know, my resolution did not hold out, and now ever since I edited ‘* Othello” I 
gabble like a tinker. 

Dyce and Harness died while ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” was going through the press. 
But I had most kind encouragement from Charles Knight and Keightley, and with 
Collier and Staunton I corresponded on most familiar terms for years—so also with 
Halliwell, As for Aldis Wright, brothers cannot be on more cordial terms than he 
and I. We are now the only survivors of that old group. By touching hands with 
Collier I reach back, through Malone to Steevens, to Dr. Johnson, to Capell, to Theo- 
bald, and to Pope. ‘‘I feel chilly and grown old.” ... . I don’t know what led 
me into this noisome screed about myself. ’T is not my wont—and I won't do it 
again. I am not really a lion, but only Bottom the weaver. 


The ‘‘ Variorum of 1821,’’ to which Dr. Furness alludes, though 
not the first edition that professed to give ‘‘ the corrections and illus- 
trations of various commentators,’’ is the one generally known as “‘ the 
Variorum ’’ in more recent editions. It is in twenty-one octavo vol- 
umes, like the Variorum of 1803 (reprinted with slight alteration in 
1813), upon which it is an improvement. The first three volumes are 
devoted to ‘‘ Prolegomena,’’ including the prefaces of Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, Steevens, Capell, Reed, and Malone; 
Farmer’s essay on ‘‘ The Learning of Shakespeare ’’; Rowe’s Life of 
the poet and Malone’s much longer Life (filling almost the whole of 
volume ii.); Malone’s ‘‘ History of the Stage’’; and much other illus- 
trative matter of a general character. Volumes iv.—xxi. contain the 
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Plays (two to a volume, except volume xviii., which has the three 
Parts of ‘‘ Henry VI."’) and the Poems and Sonnets (volume xx., 
‘* Pericles ’’ and ‘‘ Titus Andronicus ’’ being relegated to volume xxi.). 
The notes and comments of former editors are given more or less fully, 
but there is no attempt to collate the readings of the early folios and 
quartos with any thoroughness, these being seldom cited except when 
bearing upon points in the notes. 

Whatever may have been the defects of the old Variorum from our 
present point of view, it remains, as Dr. Furness says of it in the pre- 
face to his first volume, ‘‘ the storehouse whence succeeding editors 
of Shakespeare have drawn copious supplies of illustration and criti- 
cism ’’ (often, he might have added, without giving it credit), and ‘‘ is 
indispensable to a thorough study of Shakespeare.’’ Nevertheless, as 
he adds, ‘‘ it is very far from supplying the needs of Shakespeare stu- 
dents at the present day. It is, in fact, merely rudimentary. In the 
fifty years that have elapsed [to 1871, when this was written] since its 
publication, Shakespearian criticism has made great progress, greater, 
in fact, than during any other preceding half-century; and, although 
in the list of recent editors are found no such world-renowned names 
as Pope and Johnson, yet Shakespeare has never had critics who 
brought to their task greater learning, keener critical sagacity, and more 
reverential love than have been shown by his more modern editors.”’ 

The ‘‘ Cambridge ’’ edition (nine volumes, 1863-1866), begun by 
W. G. Clark and John Glover, who prepared volume i., after which it 
was edited by W. Aldis Wright, was the first attempt at a complete 
collation of the various readings of a// earlier editions of any critical 
value; but it contains nothing in addition to this strictly ¢extual colla- 
tion (recorded in concise foot-notes to each page of the text) except 
brief accounts of the early quartos, and notes at the end of each vol- 
ume on such various readings as ‘‘ could not be intelligibly expressed 
in the limits of a foot-note.’’ A revised edition of this work (also in 
nine volumes) was brought out by Mr. Wright in 1891-1893. 

But while the publication of the Cambridge edition, as Dr. Furness 
says in the preface quoted above, ‘‘ created an era in Shakesperian 
literature, and put all students of Shakespeare’s text in debt to the 
learned and laborious editors,’’ so that it is ‘‘ hardly possible to over- 
estimate the critical and textual value ’’ of the work, its plan was open 
to improvement in that, ‘‘ while it gives the readings of the old editions, 
it omits to note the adoption or rejection of them by the various edi- 
tors, whereby an important element in estimating these readings is 
wanting; however uncouth a reading may seem at first sight, it ceases 
to be the ‘ sophistication ’ of a printer when we learn that men so judi- 
cious as Capell or Dyce had pronounced in its favor; and in disputed 
passages it is of great interest to see at a glance on which side lies the 
weight of authority. Moreover, by this same defect in the plan of the 
Cambridge edition, credit is not always given to that editor who, from 
among the ancient readings, first adopted the text since generally 
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received; and, indeed, the Cambridge editors themselves suffer from 
this omission, when it happens, as it sometimes does, that their own 
excellent selection is passed over uncredited.”’ 

It was this omission in the textual notes of the Cambridge edition 
that first led Dr. Furness to undertake to supply this want, and at the 
same time to make a New Variorum which should ‘ supersede that of 
1821 in so far ast should contain all the notes in the latter except 
such as the united judgments of all the editors since that date have 
decided to be valueless, together with all the original notes of these 
editors themselves.’’ After editing one volume he decided to disre- 
gard this limitation to editions more recent than the old Variorum. 
He found many valuable annotations by earlier editors and commenta- 
tors which Malone and Steevens had either ‘‘ overlooked or perchance 
silently incorporated with their own.’’ Heath, Theobald, and Capell 
were by no means fairly represented in the Variorum. Heath, though 
an eminent scholar and critic, is rarely quoted. At that time, ‘‘ poor 
Theobald still staggered under the weight of Pope’s unjust and jealous 
‘ Dunciad,’ and was therefore contemned by the editor of the earlier 
Variorum; and Capell had no friends anywhere among the leading 
literary men of his day.’’ It was such omissions as these, and others, 
that led Dr. Furness to ‘‘ set aside the Variorum of 1821 as the starting- 
point of Shakespearian research,’’ and to draw material for his notes 
from all sources open to him. 

Dr. Furness might have escaped some of the drudgery of collating 
the folios and quartos by availing himself of the work already done 
upon those editions by the Cambridge editors; but he preferred to 
make an independent collation by examining every word in every one 
of them. The discrepancies between the two collations are doubtless 
mostly due to variations in different copies of the particular quarto or 
folio, corrections in these early editions having been sometimes made 


‘ while they were on the press. When the discrepancies are not to be 


explained in this way, the reading given by Dr. Furness may, in my 
humble opinion, be safely accepted as the right one. ‘The Cambridge 
collation, even in its revised form, is not entirely free from little errors 
and omissions, but, so far as I am aware, none have ever been detected | 
in that of the New Variorum. None but those who have done this 
kind of work can know how difficult it is to be invariably accurate in 
it. I have found mistakes in my own collation of modern English 
texts after comparing them line by line, word by word, letter by letter, 
and point by point, at least three times. I have had occasion, at one 
time and another to examine and verify all the accessible collations of 
certain authors— Gray, Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and others — 
and have detected many errors and defects in all of them. 

The transcripts of title-pages of early quartos, extracts from ancient 
registers and documents, etc., in editions and biographies of Shake- 
speare and commentaries on his works are seldom accurate. A single 
illustration will prove this, and perhaps amuse the reader, 
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The earliest notice of ‘‘ As you Like It ’’ that has been discovered 
is in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, which Mr. Wright, in 
the Clarendon Press edition of the play, gives as follows: 


4. Augusti 
As you like yt / a booke 
Henry the ffift / a booke 
Euery man in his humour / a booke to’ be staied. 
The commedie of muche A doo about nothing 
a booke / 


This was doubtless copied from Arber’s ‘‘ Transcript ’’ of the Registers, 
which is remarkably accurate. Dr. Furness, copying from Arber in the 
New Variorum edition, varies from the above only in having no period 
after the 4, and beginning “‘ ffift’’ with acapital. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
in his great folio edition, prints it thus: 
4 Augusti. 
As you like yt, a book. Henry the ffift, a book. Every man 


in his humor, a book. The Commedie of Much Adoo about nothinge, To be staied. 
a book, 


Collier, in his edition, gives it twice (in the introductions to ‘‘ Much 
Ado’”’ and ‘‘ As You Like It’’), but the versions do not agree with 
each other or with any of those mentioned above. Staunton seems to 
have copied from Halliwell-Phillipps, but has ‘‘Man ’’ and ‘‘Nothinge.”’ 
Malone, in the Variorum of 1821, has ‘‘ 4 Aug.’’ and modern orthog- 
raphy throughout except in ‘‘ Fift’’ and ‘‘ staied,’’ but for which words 
we might suppose that no exact transcript was attempted. Stokes, in 
his ‘‘ Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s Plays ’’ (which gained the 
Harness Prize at Cambridge University in 1877), puts it thus: 


4 August. 
As you like it, a book. Henry the ffifte. a book. 
Every Man in his Humor. a book. The Comedie } To be staied. 
of Much Adoo about Nothinge. a book. 


It will be seen that all these versions differ more or less, and some 
of the discrepancies are amazing. The matter is of little importance, 
as the variations do not affect the facts in the case; but if editors pro- 
fess to give the old record verbatim et literatim et punctatim they ought 
to do it with absolute accuracy. The precise form of the original has 
a certain interest for students and critical readers, but an incorrect 
transcript is of no interest whatever unless as an illustration of editorial 
carelessness or incompetency, and as throwing suspicion upon textual 
readings, and other citations the exact form of which is of real im- 
portance, given by the same authorities. 

A notable instance of defective work in textual collation may be 
mentioned here. Of the 1603 quarto of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’—the earliest edi- 
tion of the play that is known to exist—only two copies have survived, 
and both are imperfect. The first, which lacks the last leaf, was found 
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in a closet at Barton, England, in 1823; the second, which is without 
the title-page, was sold, in 1856, by a student of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, to a bookseller in that city for one shilling. The bookseller sold 
it for £70, and later it brought £120. ‘The last leaf of this edition 
was ‘‘ carefully reprinted ’’ by a Mr. Rooney at Dublin (1856); but no 
less than nineteen errors were found in twenty-five lines. 

The second volume of the New Variorum was ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ pub- 
lished in 1873. It was followed in 1873 by “‘ Hamlet,’’ in two volumes 
of about 500 pages each, the second being devoted to the Appendix. 
In 1880 ‘‘ Lear’’ appeared; with an index (11 pages, double-columned) 
to the more important notes and to the Appendix. The preceding 
volumes had no index, and none but the second volume of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ 
had a table of contents — which was in fact an index (2 pages), being 
arranged alphabetically, though put at the beginning of the book. 

Up to this time the ¢ext of the edition was the editor’s own, in which 
he adopted “‘ as a general rule, the reading of a majority of the ablest 
editors ’’; but the preface to the ‘‘ Lear’’ shows a leaning towards the 
plan he adopted in the next volume— the ‘‘ Othello ’’ not published 
until 1886 (the dedicatory ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ prefixed to the volume, 
as to every one since, explained the delay)—namely the adoption of the 
text of the Folio of 1623, reproduced exactly in all details of orthog- 
raphy and punctuation. In this preface he says; ‘‘ Happily the day is 
fast declining when it is thought necessary to modernize Shakespeare’s 
text." Why should it be modernized ? We donot sotreat Spenser. Is 
Shakespeare’s text less sacred? A step was made when #¢ was boldly 
retairied instead of modernizing the possessive case to zs. In the pres- 
ent edition such words as moe, and (when it is equivalent to if ), vilde, 
strook, and others have been retained when found in the Folio. 

It is a source of regret that it did not occur to the editor, until too late, 
that the modern substitution of than for then of the Folio is equally un- 
_ called for.’’ 

Another change which begins to appear in the ‘‘ Lear,’’ but (as Dr. 
Furness intimates in the letter quoted above) becomes more marked in 
the ‘‘ Othello,’’ is the freer and more frequent expression of his own 
opinions in the notes and in the Appendix. For this we are all heartily 
grateful. In studying the early volumes I have no doubt that many 
others than myself have often regretted that, after citing a dozen or 
more of learned doctors that disagree, the editor did not come forward 
to decide the question, or at least to show on which side he would 
throw the weight of his own exceeding wisdom or taste. I remem- 
ber, after I had come to the conclusion that Werder had been more 
happy than any earlier critic in plucking out the heart of Hamlet’s 
mystery, how I was confirmed in that decision when, several years 
later, I learned from Dr. Furness that he fully accepted it. In the 
preface to ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ he had said: 


The last theory of Hamlet's character which has arrested special attention in 
Germany by the bold and animated way in which it has been set forth by its chiefest 
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expounder, Werder, was first proposed in strong terms by Klein. It sweeps aside 
every vestige of Goethe's explanation, with all theories akin to it. It affirms Hamlet 
to be a man of action, never at a loss, never wavering, taking in at once the position 
of affairs, adjusting himself thereto with admirable sagacity, and instantly acting with 
consummate tact as occasions require. A theory so directly opposed to all accepted 
ideas of Hamlet claims a full exposition. It has been found impossible, in justice, to 
compress it into a narrower space than it occupies in the Appendix. 


If ‘‘Hamlet ’’ had been edited ten or twelve years later, we should 
not have been left in doubt whether the writer accepted the bold theory 
to which he felt obliged to give so much space— more than sixteen 
pages of fine print. 

In the preface to the ‘‘ Othello,’’ and again more strongly in the 
concluding pages of the book, Dr. Furness expressed a doubt whether 
he should edit another volume; but fortunately for the world—and for 
himself also, I believe, for hard work at least dulls the memory of sor- 
rows that we cannot wholly forget—he brought out ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’’ in 1888, and has followed it with ‘‘ As You Like It ’’ (1890), 
‘‘ The Tempest’’ (1892), ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’ (1895), 
‘‘ The Winter’s Tale’’ (1898, the preface being dated Dec., 1897), 
and ‘‘ Much Ado”’ (Nov., 1899). The bulk of the first issue of this 


- last play was consumed in the Lippincott fire, when the plates of four 


of the earlier volumes were completely destroyed; but these losses have 
been made good, and the twelve great tomes — aggregating nearly six 
thousand pages, and condensing all that is best in hundreds of volumes, 
with much that is bad but cannot, for historical reasons, be thrown 
away, and all of this material the better for being presented in the 
compact, convenient, and inexpensive form (this last, no slight con- 
sideration with many an impecunious student) in which the most 
learned, most sagacious, most genial of living Shakespearian critics 
has put it— will continue to be for all time a boon and a delight to 
students and lovers of the dramatist, and (as I said at the start) will 
be reckoned the noblest contribution of the nineteenth century to the 
literature elucidating and illustrating his works. 

To complete this monumental edition on the plan so admirably car- 
ried out up to the present time would probably require half a century 
more. Dr. Furness is wise in taking up the best plays first. All the 
great tragedies are already done, and most of the favorite comedies. 
** Twelfth Night’ is now in hand. It is to be hoped that the three 
Roman plays (not including ‘‘ Titus Andronicus ’’), those of the Eng- 
lish historical plays which are wholly Shakespeare’s, and ‘‘ Cymbeline”’ 
may follow, in whatever order the editor may choose. All these plays 
Dr. Furness should edit, with as many of the rest as he can—“‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’’ ‘* Measure for Measure,’’ ‘‘ All’s Well,’’ and the earliest 
comedies, perhaps claiming attention next. The plays of mixed author- 
ship —‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,'’ the three parts of ‘‘ Henry VI.”’ 
and ‘‘ Henry VIII.,’’ (the most important of this group), ‘‘ Timon of 
Athens,’’ “‘ Pericles,’’ and ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,’’ can wait. For my- 
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self, I should hope that the Sonnets might take precedence of these 
plays in which Shakespeare. has only a share, greater or less. 

Dr. Furness, looking back on the lessening group of great Shake- 
spearian editors, professes to feel that he has ‘‘ grown old’’; but, 
though the calendar would make him sixty-seven, he seems to me no 
older than when I first had the privilege of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with him, more than thirty years ago. Let us hope that the 
measure of his years and of his powers may not fall short of that of his 
saintly father, who at ninety-four was the able and eloquent preacher 
he had been for threescore years and ten. 


The Friendship of the Storm 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


BETWEEN a Trouble and a Grief I went 
Dumb and outworn, and sought a sheltering spot 
Beneath a rock, where the wild winds came not; 
That there my soul, sore-tortured and clean-spent, 
Might find such breathing-space, such dull content, 
As chances in his all-indifferent lot, 
Who hath the world forgot, and is forgot, 
Within a self-drawn magic circle pent. 


But ah, that place of peace supplied a foil 
Whereon more dark the spirit’s strife did show! 
Henceforth I seek the friendly storm—to win 
Such solace as may be in constant toil 

With wind and wave that will not let me know 
The fiercer tempest that endures within. 











_ Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites * 
BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


Pre-RAPHAELITISM has suffered from the tendency of human nature 
to define a thing, ‘‘ in order,’’ as some one has said, ‘‘ to save the 
trouble of understanding it.’’ Through various and contradictory 
definitions it has been held responsible for many artistic sins, and also 
credited with an amount of virtue it hardly could claim. At once the 
most discerning and least didactic statement of it is given by a painter 
who appreciated its ‘‘ dramatic programme ’’ without falling under its 
spell, ‘* Pre-Raphaelitism,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, of course.’’ And this Brotherhood was what? Little more in 
reality than a band of a few enthusiastic young men—(‘‘ Thank God 
that they are young,’’ said Ruskin)—who had eager minds, interesting 
ideas to express, and a great determination, not by any means upheld 
by their technical skill, to express them. Their name, somewhat but 
not altogether misleading, led to an uproar against them which their 
pictures would never; perhaps, have raised; this uproar, amounting to 
persecution, aroused the abounding sympathy of Ruskin, and his de- 
fence produced a great reaction in their favor, with the curious result 
that by the time the little organization had wearied of its own exist- 
ence and dissolved, it was pretty well fixed in the public mind as a 
revolutionary influence, a ‘* school.’’ 

The part played by Rossetti in all this was a peculiar one. Be- 
cause he had so little in common with most of his companions; because 
his independent genius was so little dominated, or even guided, by 
any hard-and-fast principles he might profess, or which might be pro- 
fessed for him; ‘because his contribution to the Brotherhood was not 
chiefly the veracity in workmanship, the conscientiousness of detail, 
the morality of motive, demanded by them, but a deep vein of im- 
aginative romance inherited or derived from the great dreamers of 
medizval Italy, and a lovely sense of color blooming with exotic bril- 
liancy in the foggy atmosphere of London,—for these very reasons, by 
which he is set apart from and above the Brotherhood, he has come to 
be regarded as its chief exponent and representative, and, after fifty 
years, is still spoken of as Rossetti, the leader of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
His admirers can smile with perfect good-humor over the claims of 
Millais’s filial biographer, who quotes his father's assertion, made, it 
must be said, with a tinge of superior virtue in the tone, that ‘‘ Ros- 
setti’s art was not Pre-Raphaelite at all—highly imaginative and 
original and not without elements of beauty,’’ but ‘‘ not Nature.’’ 
Not nature indeed, but temperament and the supreme expression of a 
sentiment quite unknown in England or in any other one spot where 
brushes were at that time touching canvas; a sentiment belonging to 
two ages and two countries united in one man, and that man singularly 

* From advance sheets of ‘ The Rossettis: Dante Gabriel and Christina.” By Elisabeth Luther 
Cary. Permission of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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himself and unsubordinated to influences of either lower or higher 
kind. 

His interest in the little Brotherhood was ardent enough, however, 
and is easily traced. The history of the brief interval between his 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
From a painting by G. F. Watts, R.A, By permission of Mr. Frederick Hollyer 


connection with it and his previous study in the Academy shows him 
beating about in unrestrained impatience to be free from the direction 
of others, although he was not then or later indifferent to the opinions 
of those about him, or disinclined to learn from them as much as he 
could without interfering with his own pronounced tendencies and 
predilections. 

By the end of 1847, it was perfectly plain to him that his path in art 
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lay in some other direction than through the successive gates of the 
Royal Academy. Two more years at the Antique before he could 


RUTH HERBERT 
From an unpublished sketch by Rossetti in the collection of Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


hope to enter the painting school was a prospect that appalled him. 
He was eager to venture on color, but quite unequal to the hazard. 
‘* Every time I attempt to express my ideas in color,’’ he wrote to his 
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Aunt Charlotte Polidori, ‘‘ I find myself baffled, not by want of ability 
—I feel this and why should I not say it ?—but by ignorance of certain 
apparently insignificant technicalities, which with the guidance of an 
experienced artist might soon be acquired.’’ The means to this end 
were provided by Miss Polidori, who, from her regular income as a 





LADY LILITH, BY ROSSETTI 
Photographed from the original by courtesy of Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr. 


governess, was, alone of all the family, capable of producing ‘‘ comfort- 
able extra sums ”’ to further the desires of her relatives. Rossetti had 
two men in view who ‘“‘ by some unaccountable accident ’’ had not 
obtained public renown, but either of whom he would trust with his edu- 
cation as a painter. Ford Madox Brown was one, and to him he wrote 
the first of the series of extravagantly appreciative and sincere letters 
which, like milestones, marked his admirations to the end of his life. 
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His advice to Rossetti was less radical than the latter had hoped it 
would be. He had himself been well equipped in several art schools 
for more than one branch of his profession, and rigid and long- 
continued attention to those insignificant technicalities which Rossetti 
had hoped soon to acquire seemed to him an essential of learning to 
paint. He recommended his pupil to do some copying, and to paint 
still-life (‘‘ pickle-jars ’’) with him during the day, and in the evening 








“FOUND” BY ROSSETTI 
Photographed from the original, with isochromatic plate, by courtesy of Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr. 


to attend an academy where the students drew from the model. This 
advice Rossetti received with respectful gratitude and followed for a 
time. One of the bottle studies which he painted, obviously in a spirit 
of dutiful acquiescence, is owned by Mr. Bancroft of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and shows how closely his first steps in color followed the 
path of his master. 

In a few months, not having found what he sought, he was mapping 
out a new course that shortly led him to the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
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hood. He saw in the Spring Exhibition at the Royal Academy Hol- 
man Hunt’s painting, from ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,’’ and, thinking it 
the finest picture of the year, went up to Hunt and boisterously told him 
as much. Later he called upon Hunt at his studio, and grumbled to 
him about the pickle-jars, and by the zoth of August, 1848, the two 




















PENCIL DRAWING, BY FREDERICK SHIELDS, OF “THE DEAD ROSSETTI” 
Photographed from the original by courtesy of the owner, Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr. 


young men were sharing a studio together at No. 7 Cleveland Street, 
Rossetti at last in an atmosphere that suited him, combining still-life 
with figure painting in a composition of his own, at Hunt’s suggestion 
and under his criticism. 

It is interesting to find Rossetti thus at the very beginning, with his 
first exhibited picture, planning for it a frame that should be harmoni- 
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ous with it, and a sonnet that should explain it, as he did fifteen years 
later for ‘* The Lady Lilith,’’ and ‘‘ Venus Verticordia,’’ and twenty 
years later for ‘‘ Penelope,’’ and nearly thirty years later for ‘‘ Astarte 
Syriaca.”’ 

While painting ‘‘ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,’’ Rossetti saw much 
of Millais, whom he had met before at the Royal Academy and in the 
little Cyclographic Society, and the triple friendship on which the 
Brotherhood rested began. Millais was the type, well-known to art- 
schools, of ‘‘ prize’’ student. A year younger than Rossetti, he was 
already hung with medals, and an exhibitor of some importance. He 
was intimate with Hunt, who saw in him ‘‘a generous, quick en- 
thusiasm ’’ and a spirit on fire with eagerness to seize whatever he saw 
to be good. Although he liked Rossetti at first, the two were as fitted 
to mingle as oil and water, and Millais records in later years that ‘‘ D. 
G. Rossetti was a queer fellow, and impossible as a boon companion 
—so dogmatic and so irritable when opposed.”’ 

Millais and Hunt had already made a compact ‘‘ to adopt a style of 
absolute independence as to art-dogma and convention.’’ When 
Rossetti heard of it he became an easy and enthusiastic convert, and 
suggested the idea of a Brotherhood. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor; 
James Collinson, a painter, and pronounced by Rossetti ‘‘ a stunner,’’ 
on the strength of one interesting picture; Frederic George Stephens, 
an art critic, and apparently the only one of the number who had 
much acquaintance with the actual pre-Raphaelite art, and William 
Rossetti were enrolled as members. At Millais’s house in Gower 
Street they were shown what Ruskin calls Lasinio’s ‘‘ execrable en- 
gravings’’ from the frescos of Gozzoli, Orcagna, and others in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, as examples of the sort of art-spirit with which 
they should sympathize, and the crusade of the P.-R.B.’s began. 

Their code, as Mr. William Rossetti records it, was simple and in- 
offensive enough. They were: (1) to have genuine ideas to express; 
(2) to study nature attentively, so as to know how to express them; (3) 
to sympathize with what is direct and serious and heartfelt in previous 
art, to the exclusion of what is conventional and self-parading and 
learned by rote; (4) most indispensable of all, they were to produce 
thoroughly good pictures and statues. 

They held monthly meetings and daily meetings, for that matter, 
to discuss questions of art and literature, and, as far as can be dis- 
covered, bore themselves with self-respect. Their habits, together and 
separately, were those of wholesome, well-bred, serious-minded young 
men. Millais’s biographer calls attention to the fact that at a period 
when, as Thackeray has shown us, ‘‘ all Bohemia was saturated with 
tobacco, spirits, and quaint oaths,’’ the Brotherhood neither smoked, 
drank, nor swore. None of the prejudice with which they were 
presently to be regarded could be laid therefore to any waywardness 
or wantonness of character. 
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BY RICHARD ALDRICH 





A RADICAL departure is to be made this autumn at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Messrs. Grau and Savage will give a season of 
English opera, to continue till the regular season of opera in Italian, 
German, and French with Mr. Grau’s imported company begins in 
December. Elaborate preparations are said to have been made and 
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MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN AS “ ZERLINA” 


beguiling promises are held forth. The undertaking will be watched 
with keen interest by those who have the musical interests of this 
capital at heart, as offering possibilities rich in promise. 

Is opera in the United States necessarily an exotic, making a 
special appeal for existence primarily to a small section of society ? 
Must it be forever a purely fashionable diversion, depending upon this 
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aristocratic class for its support? So long as it is sung by imported 
singers in a foreign language, under circumstances that necessarily put 
it out of reach of many of the musical, or that make it chiefly an oppor- 
tunity of hearing a few great ‘‘ stars’’ in no matter what surroundings, 
it can never become rooted in the artistic life of the community. 
Cities of the European continent, even the little ones, as everybody 


aa i ity us Pirou, Paris 
MISS GRACE GOLDEN AS “JULIET” 


T ere 


knows, have their operas that are as much a part of their civic life as 
their theatres, their orchestral concerts, their picture galleries, their 
parks, and gardens. Opera is sung there in a language that the people 
understand, and its appeal is to the taste and intelligence of all art- 
loving members of the community—not to the fashionable set as a 
touchstone of social position. State or municipal aid is extended to it 
on the theory of its necessity as a means of culture for all the people, 
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for the betterment of popular taste and judgment in art, for the 
development of a national school of music -and the employment of 
native talent in all the departments of operatic production. 

For such an opera something more, indeed, is needed than the em- 
ployment of the vernacular by the singers. There has been English 
opera in New York for well-nigh a hundred and fifty years, on and off, 
and the established native opera is still to seek. All the considera- 

















Photo by ae Stebbing, Paris 
MR. CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
tions just enumerated must enter in greater or less degree into its 
management—and in New York, in addition, the necessity of making 
a balance on the right side of the ledger. It is not to be supposed that 
Messrs. Grau and Savage are burdened with any scheme of such high 
import as the founding of such an establishment; but to gain a lasting 
success their plans must at least tend in this direction. These two 
managers have both wrought brilliant records for themselves in operatic 
matters—Mr. Grau at the Metropolitan as one of the few who have 
made grand opera in the conventional manner and with great foreign 
singers spell success year after year; Mr. Savage as having brought an 
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English operatic venture on the most modest lines at the American 
Theatre in New York, and in various other cities, to a high degree of 
popular favor and a semblance of permanency. Can they together 
establish at the Metropolitan Opera House, in an ‘‘ off season ’’ of the 
year, an opera in English that will have the spark of vitality and con- 
tain the potency of fulfilling ultimately some of the high functions of a 
truly national institution ? 


| 


Root, Chicago 
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MR. JOSEPH F. SHEEHAN AS ~ LOHENGRIN” 


It cannot be denied that they have a difficult task before them. It 
is a trite saying that the New York public for a century has been 
spoiled by its constant opportunities for hearing the greatest singers in 
the world, and that it has little patience with less than the greatest. 
But the projectors of this English opera cannot rely on the attraction 
of great singers to fill the house; they must make their appeal through 
,the general excellence of their performances. There must be a change 
of standard, coupled with the discovery of a public that is willing to 
accept a different standard and enjoy a different ideal from those that 
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are too generally prevalent in the winter season at the Metropolitan. 
Requirements must be relaxed as to the principal singers; and they 
may well be made higher in many features of the performance as a 
whole. Habitués of the Metropolitan Opera House have been called 
upon to suffer many things to compensate for the privilege of listening 
to their great singers—incompetent and inane stage management, mis- 
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MME. RITA ELAND! AS “ELSA” 


erable and inappropriate scenery and settings, a chorus wretched in 
vocal equipment and squalid in appearance; and, resulting from all 
these factors, many a spiritless and perfunctory performance. Of 
course these are not necessary concomitants of a cast of great singers, 
but they are of the general view of things that accepts such a cast 
as the highest operatic good. If Messrs. Grau and Savage take their 
opportunities at their true value, and if public appreciation follow, 
there is a chance to mend most of these evils in greater or less degree, 
and make a beginning toward a permanently better state of things. 
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But there must be some drastic changes and some abrupt about- 
facing to do all that stands in need of doing. There will be no great 
singers, as New York understands the word, but there must be singers 
who have some inkling of what operatic performance should be on its 
dramatic as well as on its musical side, or who are willing to be guided 
thereto by experience and intelligence. The chorus must be made up 
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MR, PHILIP BROZEL IN “LE PROPHETE ” 
of fresh young voices and taught to take an intelligent—and not too 
prominent—part in the representations. The orchestra must be main- 
tained at a proper standard of efficiency and numbers. The conductors 
must be men of temperament and force; the stage management alert, 
discerning, artistic; the scenery and costumes good and appropriate 
rather than gorgeous and overwhelming. And the spirit informing the 
whole must be one of understanding and love, such as has not been 
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manifested here in any considerable degree since the German régime at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Photo by Reutlinger, Paris 
MISS ELSA MARNY 


If all these things happen, or come within measurable distance of 
happening, will the public thereby be fired to attend in large numbers ? 
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Will Mr. Savage’s dollar constituency, that relished his modest efforts 
at the American Theatre, become a two-dollar constituency at the 
Metropolitan, ready to appreciate a higher standard and to pay for it, 
and to multiply several-fold, that the vast spaces of the opera-house 
auditorium may be filled? And will any of Mr. Grau’s five-dollar 

















MISS INGEBORG BALLSTROM AS “SUZANNE” 


constituency appreciate the possibility of getting good money’s worth 
at two dollars, without an ‘‘ all star cast’? ? The course of the two 
managers indicates that they have, in a general way, answered these 
important questions for themselves in the affirmative; and it may 
devoutly be hoped that their answer is the correct one. It may be 
taken, also, as implying a recognition of what the needs are on the 
artistic side, and a determination to meet them. 
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The company which will make its first appearance on October tst 
will include a number of singers already more or less known, and others 
who have yet to win the approval of American audiences. It will in- 
clude Zélie de Lussan, Rita Elandi, Phoebe Strakosch, Minnie Tracey, 
Grace Golden, Ingeborg Ballstrom, Josephine Ludwig, and Freda 
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MISS PHCEBE STRAKOSCH AS “MARQUERITE” 
Stender, sopranos; Louise Meisslinger and Elsa Marny, contraltos; 
Philip Brozel, Joseph F. Sheehan, Lloyd D’Aubigné, tenors; William 
Paull, Homer Lind, Chauncey Moore, Francis Rogers, baritones; 
Lempriére Pringle, Clarence Whitehill, Leslie Walker, Harry Hanlin, 
Forrest Carr, bassos. Several of these names are familiar to frequent- 
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ers of the Opera House in former seasons under Mr. Grau’s auspices. 
Of the others, Miss Ballstrom is a young Swedish girl who has sung in 
opera for three years in Stockholm. Miss Strakosch is a niece of 
Maurice and Max Strakosch, whose names are linked with the opera 
of earlier years in this country, She appeared in opera first in Trieste, 
five years ago, and last year in Covent Garden, London, and is said to 
have an extensive repertoire, having sung among other things leading 
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réles is such brand new works as ‘‘ Sappho,’’ ‘‘ Andrea Chenier,’’ and 
** Fédora.’’ Miss Marny is credited with a brilliant concert record 
extending back to her eighth year, and with success in opera, for 
which she studied under Mme. Marchesi. Miss Tracey is a native of 
New York and has sung in America before, in Philadelphia with Mr. 
Ilinrichs; but her experience has been chiefly in Europe—in Geneva, 
and in various French and Italian cities, both in opera and in concert, 

Rita Elandi is also an American, a native of Cincinnati, and is a 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi. She has sung for several years in the Carl 
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Rosa Opera Company in England, and before that appeared in Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. She was the Santuzza in the first English per- 
formance, under Signor Lago, of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ and her 
Wagnerian impersonations are put forward as of especial excellence. 
Her first appearance here will be as Elizabeth in ‘‘ Tannhduser.”’ 

Miss Golden has been with the Castle Square Company at the 
American Theatre for several years. And Mlle. de Lussan is also well 
known in New York for her singing in Mr. Grau’s company at the 
Metropolitan and some years ago with the Boston Ideals. 

Philip Brozel, though born in Russia, is English by education. He 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music in London, and made his first 
appearance in 1896 at Covent Garden as Canio in ‘‘ I Pagliacci.’’ He 
will be heard here first as Tannhauser. William Paull is also an Eng- 
lish singer, and has been a member of the Carl Rosa Company for 
several years. He took part in the first English production of ‘‘ La 
Bohéme.’’ Clarence Whitehill isan American. He sang in opera first 
in Brussels, two years ago, as Friar Lawrence in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
and then was engaged for the Opéra Comique in Paris—it is said, being 
the only American basso who has eversungthere. Joseph F. Sheehan 
is another American, and his work as a member of the Bostonians and 
of the Castle Square Company is well known. 

The conductors of the new opera will be Messrs. A. Seppilli and 
Richard Eckhold. The former is known to this city, for he was one 
of Mr. Grau’s conductors at the Metropolitan recently, and then was 
Mr. Walter Damrosch’s assistant conductor in his last year’s operatic 
venture. Mr. Eckhold has been a conductor with the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany in England.. The stage manager will be Edward P. Temple. 

The chorus—“‘ All American,’’ so the managers’ promise says—will 
number eighty-five; the ballet thirty-six; and the orchestra of forty- 
five, never less, it is solemnly affirmed, will be increased on occasion 
to sixty. The managers have already announced their bill for the first 
week; it comprises ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ and ‘‘ Mignon ’’—surely 
a reasonable appeal to a variety of taste. For the rest, the list from 
which the repertory for the season wilt be drawn is given thus: ‘‘ Car- 
men,’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,*’ ‘‘ Il Trovatore,’’ ‘‘ La Gioconda,’’ ‘‘ Aida,’’ 

** Lucia di Lammermoor,’’ ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl,’’ ‘‘ Martha,”’ ‘‘ La Traviata,’’ ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,’’ ‘‘ The Magic Flute,’’ ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘ La Bohéme,’’ ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,’’ ‘‘I Pagliacci,’’ ‘‘ The Jewess,’’ ‘‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz,’’ ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro,’’ ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,’ ‘‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment.’’ The first novelty of the season will be 
A. Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ Esmeralda,’’ to be given about November ist. 
It is pleasant to note that operetta will not be excluded from the 
scheme, and that Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Pinafore ’’.and ‘‘ Mikado ”’ 
will be performed ; though there may well be some doubt, in their case 
and in the case of the other dialogue operas, whether many or any of 
the spoken words will be heard in the Metropolitan. Opera House, 
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Conspiracy as a Fine Art 


BY ANDREW LANG 


ConsPIRACY, for its own sake and apart from the object aimed at, 
is naturally attractive tothe human mind. All children are conspirators, 
and rejoice in the chief agreeable element of conspiracy, the keeping 
of a secret. Happily these young plotters have no worse design, as a 
rule, than to surprise a relation with a birthday or Christmas present. 
Mature mankind seldom conspires to do good and give unexpected 
pleasure: grown-up conspirators meditate nothing less than agreeable 
surprises. The secrets in whose possession they delight aim at kid- 
napping or murdering. There is no doubt that, up to a certain point, 
the plotters enjoy themselves hugely. They feel like gods, beings with 
special knowledge and mysterious unguessed-at powers, moving above 
and apart from mankind; controlling statesmen; overthrowing the 
great; moulding the fortunes of people and princes. These joys, with 
the additional element of gambling, are being savored at this hour 
by thousands of anarchic amateurs, who probably never expect their 
schemes to take form in action. One has often thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that many of the Phoenix Park gang of “‘ Invincibles’’ did 
not look forward to any practical conclusion, and that their crime was 
carried out only by the unexpected energy and ferocity of one or two 
of their number, dragging the rest after them. It must have occurred 
to the mind of every student of conspiracies that these combinations 
are sadly stereotyped: both in their methods and their faults. The 
wretched Jameson enterprise was cast in the very mould of a hundred 
Jacobite plots. There was the very same inept attempt to give a com- 
‘mercial character to the incriminating correspondence. Fenian, 
Jacobite, and Jamesonian conspirators always use the same would-be 
cryptic terms in their letters, while the allusions to ‘‘ pens ’’ (revolv- 
ers), ‘‘ the muslin trade, ’’ or to company floating, in each case are 
transparent to the dullest reader. 

Reflection on such themes was probably the ruin, three hundred 
years ago, of the young Earl of Gowrie, and of his brother, Alexander 
Ruthven, who was only nineteen. By studying the stereotyped faults 
of other conspiracies, they were induced to try anew method. The 
result was the celebrated Gowrie conspiracy of 1600. So elaborately 
silly was this device when put to the test, so aimless to all appearance, 
so clumsy, and so unconnected with any traceable purpose or motive 
or ally, that the country at the moment inclined to believe that there 
had been no plot at all. Either James VI., who was aimed at, lost his 
presence of mind, people said, and so caused a panic in which Gowrie 
and his brother were slain; or the plot was all on the king’s-own side : 
a royal conspiracy to ruin the Ruthvens. Occasionally these theories 
are reproduced even at the present day. But much the best solution 
of the historical mystery is that which regards the two brothers as con- 
spirators with an unlucky taste for originality. 
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The key is to be found in the evidence of the Rev. William Couper, 
at that time minister in Perth, as reported by Archbishop Spottiswoode, 
the historian. Mr. Couper, a few days before the adventure, found 
Lord Gowrie reading a Latin work on conspiracies. The Earl observed 
that they were all foolishly mismanaged, ‘‘ for he that goeth about such 
a business should not,’’ said he, ‘‘put any man in his counsel.’’ Of 
course such a system is inconsistent with the very etymology of conspir- 
acy, which implies combination. Gowrie must have meant that the 
number of accomplices ought to be very strictly limited, and he carried 
his theory so far that certain of his retainers did not know what was 
expected of them, or how they were intended to act. This ignorance 
caused the miscarriage of the scheme, and at the same time threw an 
impenetrable mystery over the whole affair. The two Ruthvens, 
Gowrie and his brother, were slain in the struggle: nobody alive 
could be implicated in the conspiracy. ; 

So far, then, the plot was highly successful; as far, that is, as to 
avoid detection is the object of plotters. On the other hand, they had 
not attained their object, and had both joined the choir invisible. A 
blot, to be sure, was cast on the king’s character, which from a Presby- 
terian point of view was good, as far as it went. The ministers de- 
clined to announce from the pulpit their belief in James’s innocence. 
They would speak as they ‘‘ found themselves moved by God’s spirit.’’ 

So matters remained for about eight years; not exactly satisfactory 
toanyone. But, in 1608, a certain attorney, named Sprot, indiscreetly 
boasted in his cups that he could say something ‘‘ an he would.’’ He 
was seized and put to the torture, and the truth, or part of it, came 
out. The conspiracy, if conspiracy there was, had seemed like an 
endless thread. Now the other end of the thread was discovered, but 
it lay in the fingers of two dead men, and of a third who has not been 
identified unto this day. The whole business was like the plot of a 
novel, and was probably suggested by an Italian romance about a 
nobleman of Padua. In Sprot’s possession, in 1608, were found copies 
of letters, written in 1600, by Logan of Restalrig, the owner of that 
East Castle, on a cliff above the Northern Sea, which Scott used as the 
model of Ravenswood Castle in ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.’’ This 
Logan, who died in 1606, had corresponded in 1600 with Lord Gowrie, 
and with another conspirator unknown. The letters were carried by 
an old man, Laird Bower, who could not read, and who in 1606 was 
alsodead. This old gentleman’s method was to carry the letters to the 
recipients, and then bring them back and burn them before the eyes of 
the writers. The system is good, but Laird Bower, meeting Sprot, 
asked him to read the letters aloud to him. Sprot kept copies which, 
in 1608, he gave up under torture. Then the game was cleared up. 
James was to be inveigled to the Gowrie House in Perth, was to be put 
into a boat on the Tay, and carried by sea to East Castle, where the 
rest of the scheme was to be on the lines of the novel about the noble- 
man of Padua. But, hitherto, nobody has discovered that novel, 
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doubtless one of the countless tales in the Italian collections from which 
Shakespeare used to borrow ideas of plays. Perhaps the king was to 
be walled up alive, as in Poe’s ‘* Cask of Amontillado.’’ In any case 
it is certain that the death of the father of Gowrie was to be avenged. 
But, James already having sons to succeed him, the political advantage 
to be gained is not apparent. Again, the famous Casket Letters of 
Mary to Bothwell are known to have been in the last Lord Gowrie’s 
possession, after which all trace of them is lost. Was the king to be 
** blackmailed ’’ by aid of these letters? These points remain ob- 
scure. Clever as was the plot, it failed, precisely because Gowrie had 
kept the secret too well. It was necessary to inveigle James into the 
Gowrie House at Perth. This was managed by Alexander Ruthven, 
who told the king as he rode to a hunt at Falkland that he had in 
custody at Perth a prisoner with a pot of gold. James, after killing 
his buck, rode to Perth, but he took twenty nobles and gentlemen in 
his train. The conspirators had hoped that he would only bring two 
or three grooms. They had provided no dinner, but hastily procured 
one grouse, one hen, a shoulder of mutton, and strawberries. James 
dined apart, attended by the two conspirators; the nobles dined in the 
hall; a meagre meal they must have had. After dinner every one 
asked, ‘‘ Where is the king?’’ Then came out the idiotic futility of 
the plot. Gowrie declared that James had ridden away across the 
Inch of Perth, leaving by the back door. But Gowrie, true to his 
system, had not instructed his own porter, who swore that the king 
could not have left by the back door, of which he had the key. That 
was the first blunder. Had the porter been in the plot, he would have 
backed Gowrie’s story; the nobles would have galloped away after the 
king, and the king would have been gagged, bound, placed in a boat, 
and carried down the Tay, which flowed past the garden, and so to the 
open sea and to East Castle. 

Meanwhile, as James’s lords, puzzled by his absence, knew not 
where to look, the second blunder was at work. James had followed 
Alexander Ruthven through a suite of upper rooms into a turret, where 
he was to be shown the mythical prisoner with the pot of gold. Ruth- 
ven locked the door of each room in the suite behind him, and finally 
led James into a turret, where was no pot of gold and no prisoner, but 
aman in full armor. This man, in pursuance of the system, had not 
been told that he was to seize the person of the king; he had been 
informed that a Highland thief was to be secured. He therefore 
merely looked on in absolute perplexity and declined to take a hand 
in kidnapping his rightful king. He was a most respectable married 
man, whereas a thorough-going ruffian was needed for the part. No- 
body was now more at a stand than Mr. Alexander Ruthven, that 
student of Italian romance. He was obliged to try to collar the 
king himself and bind his hands with a garter. But his Majesty got 
Mr. Ruthven’s head “‘ into chancery,’’ pushed his own out of a window, 
and yelled ‘“‘ Murder!’’ The man in armor walked quietly away. 
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James was overheard by young Ramsay, who entered the turret by a 
dark spiral staircase, of which the door had been foolishly left open to 
the court. Meanwhile the alarmed nobles had run up the great stair- 
case, and were hammering vainly at the locked door which divided the 
turret from the long suite of rooms by which James had entered it. 
They knew not what was happening in the turret, while James and 
Ruthven knew not who was hammering at the turret door. Dumas 
never invented so good a situation, but the master of it was young 
Ramsay. He had rushed into the turret from the spiral stair, with the 
king’s hawk on his wrist. He threw down the hawk, and James, with 
the presence of mind of a sportsman, set his foot on its leash! He 
yelled to Ramsay to strike low, as Ruthven was wearing a secret coat 
of mail. Ramsay dirked Ruthven; James thrust the body down the 
spiral stairs, where Gowrie, arriving with five armed retainers, found 
his brother’s corpse. Gowrie charged up the corkscrew steps, but the 
king, Ramsay, and Sir Thomas Erskine, who had joined them, were 
in a position of advantage. Blows and thrusts were exchanged, edge 
and point grated on the walls in the narrow pass. At last Ramsay’s 
sword found a way to Gowrie’s body, and he reeled back a dying man. 
But still Ramsay and James knew not who they were, friends or foes, 
that hammered on the inner door of the turret. A messenger by way 
of the spiral stair brought the truth of the matter, and James, when 
once he had pacified the mob of Perth,—no easy matter, for they took 
the side of Gowrie, their local superior, —was again ‘‘a free king.’’ Two 
corpses lay at the foot of the turret stair, the two dead men could tell 
no tales, and the mystery was black indeed, till, eight years later, attor- 
ney Sprot babbled over his wine. He was executed, a victim to his 
own curiosity and to that of Bower, the messenger who could not read. 
So ended a conspiracy based on an Italian novel. The other partner, 
to whom Logan used to write, remains unknown. For reasons of my 
own I suspect that he was Napier of Merchiston, the inventor of 
logarithms! But that is only a wild hypothesis, part of the romance 
of mathematics. 
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In Maddest Boston 
BY GELETT BURGESS 


I HAD thought, with the ardor of the proselyte, that San Francisco 
was the most romantic city in the New World, the Midway Plaisance of 
the Western Continent, always wide open, and always giving the most 
possible amusement for the least possible expenditure of time and 
money; but now, on returning to my native town, I have found, to my 
surprise and delight, that the whole city has gone mad, and, stepping 
from my door, I have but to traverse a few well-remembered streets 
to find myself swimming in the Middle Ages, where folk prate of 
Astrology and Soul Measurement, Psychometry, Occult Science, and 
the Use of the Globes! 

In. other places I have quested the Unknowable, and swallowed the 
jargon of the Same Old Thing in the Same Old Way, and I have paid 
my dime, my two-bit-piece, or my half-dollar as per the usual rates, but in 
Boston, and in Boston alone, you may be cultivated while you wait; it 
costs only an intelligent smile and a small ounce of credulity, and you 
may receive a pocket full of Culture to take home to your little sister. 

With this confidence we set out last night for the Soul-Measuring 
Parlors, Celestine and I, rang the bell, and were shown, by a damsel clad 
in white samite richly beseene, suddenly, point-blank into the bosom 
of the family. We were greeted by the ‘‘ Professor,’’ a tall, curly man, 
with patent-leather shoes, as if he had been sitting at the window await- 
ing us for several hours. His wife was lying on the sofa, facing four 
lighted gas-jets, and, by a certain unconventionality in her attitude, 
fast asleep. The Professor had apparently had no one to talk to for 
many minutes, and as we entered he gave a sigh of relief, opened his 
mouth and eyes, and began without delay. 

There was something dreadful in the appearance of the abandoned 
figure on the couch which drew our eyes like a magnet. She lay in a 
welter of newspapers that overflowed upon the floor, while here and 
there the disorder was accented by a broken-backed book or a huddle 
of didactic pamphlets. It was as if the: woman had been talked to 
death, and he had had no time to conceal the body; if, indeed, he had 
not added to the outrage by reading aloud to the corpse. We trembled, 
Celestine and I, and drew closer together. He was already beginning 
upon us, but his first sentences missed fire and for a while we were safe. 

He was a tall man with roving eyes, a bit too near together, and a 
pepper-and-salt moustache that concealed his mouth, but his air was 
clearly that of the Affable Celebrity. He showed us his photographs, 
typewritten accounts of his celebrated Psychic Phenomena, and he 
took from a warm pocket letters of adulation from important psychol- 
ogists; in short, he was a very gentle villain and harmless enough in 
appearance could we have got that entranced figure on the sofa from 
our sight. There, too, from time to time, his own eyes rested, and 
smiled in approval of his work. The lady, whom he claimed as wife, 
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was, we were to believe, possessed of transcendant powers, and could, 
and would, weigh and measure our very souls as one metes out 
butter. He was developing her Sub-Conscious Ego, and what this 
second self could do, under the impetus of his encouragement (for he 
modestly proclaimed himself one of the most talented hyptonists of the 
age), he showed us, not without pride, reading from an impromptu 
poem she had written in a worn and shabby autograph album. ‘‘ She 
come home from the-Wash’n’tn Libry,’’ he asserted, ‘‘ burning with 
inspiration! ’’ and she says, ‘Gimme the subjick for a poem!’ I says, 
‘What ’s the matter with Ambition?’ And she stretched out and 
wrote this off in a flash.’’ In a voice shaking with emotion he read: 
Of all the depths to which the soul aspires, 
AMBITION to thy heights is most in vain, for oh, 
Too justly hath your visage been proclaimed 
At once the Victor and as well the Foe! 
**T could n’t do that if 1 tried a thousand years! ’’ he admitted, and 
we assented, Celestine murmuring something that sounded like ‘* Jab- 
berwocky.”’ 
He turned to me curiously, now, and made a few passes at my 


head. ‘‘ You’realiterary man,’’ he insinuated. I accepted the com- 
pliment. ‘‘ And you’re a Psychie,’’ he added. I blushed. The 
woman on the couch seemed to be listening. ‘‘ Either your father or 


your grandfather was a clergyman,”’ he continued, and—taking liber- 
ties with my top hair—‘‘ you have considerable reverence yourself! ’’ 
Now my ancestors were all lean and pious men, dry-eyed but close- 
lipped, and it seemed to me he was going too far in his personalities. 
I turned him over to the girl at my side with a suggestive glance. 
** You ’re either just married or you ’re brother and sister, and she has 
a wonderful memory,’’ he tried, waggling his head. This was too 
much for Celestine. She hates a ‘‘ scene,’’ and she had been con- 
gratulating herself on the way I had been behaving. Besides, her for- 
getfulness is proverbial, and she can’t even remember whether we are 
engaged or not, sometimes, in a crowd. So Celestine bridled. 

‘I ’m going to speak to-morrow night on the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge and the Unknowable at the Institute of Occult Science,’’ he went 
on in spite of the psychic vibrations that had been set up in Celestine’s 
aura. ‘We're only just beginning to understand Nature. Science 
gives us only Facts, but what Causes lie behind those Facts we don’t 
know ourselves, in our normal condition. What we have to do is to 
develop the Sub-Conscious Self by Hyptonism or Occult Science and 
bring about Phenomena. The true Cause of things is Phenomena 
and Sub-Consciousness. That ’s why I claim we need a new Media, 
and in that.way we develop Psychic Manifestations that lead the Abso- 
lute. Yes, Hyptonism is good, and Astrology is good, and Palmistry 
is good, but they ’re all incomplete. But Phrenology ’s the only thing 
that has got a Terminology. How could we get along if we did n’t 
borrow from those bumps? What could we do without Benevolence 
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and Consanguinity and temperateness and Astivation and Philopopro- 
genitativeness and Amitativeness and Judgment ?”’ 

By this time the lady on the sofa had begun to yawn in an unseemly 
manner, and now she arose as from a bier and ploughed her dazed and 
dreamy way through a jungle of furniture and the undergrowth of 
newspapers, photographs, soiled cuffs and collars. Soon we heard the 
sound of running water outside, and then she returned with a red face, 
and red hair twisted into innumerable tense ringlets. 

‘* Well, you seem to be having an animated discussion,’ she said, 
banteringly; ‘‘ what ’s it all about? The Professor is chewing the rag 
agin ?’’ She groped about the room till she found a huge bandbox 
filled with grocery candy for the Christmas season’s consumption, and 
this she passed to us. The Professor had occasionally stepped outside 
the door to take a surreptitious cough-drop, but now he boldly pro- 
duced one before our eyes and chewed it sidewise. ‘‘ Wait till she 
gets started,’’ he said, encouragingly, ‘‘ and we ’ll have some good 
Phenomena! ”’ 

The lady had an easy way of putting him off, and was by no means 


disconcerted. ‘‘ The’ Professor expects me to make a lily-bud grow in 
two minutes,’’ she remarked. She folded her arms over the back of a 
chair and gently chaffed the Doctor. ‘‘ The worst thing about 


Hyptonism is that it takes so much of your time, and no one is a 
Hyptonist except for the reason to show off and be important. Now 
spooks, they don’t harm nobody at all.’’ 

The Professor of Hyptonism kept his steely eye on his wife and ap- 
proached her craftily. ‘‘ Take your foot off my chair! ’’ she said; ‘‘ we 
ain’t in love!’’ He laid a hand on hers, and she shuddered. He 
made a slow stroke, and the giggle died away in a corner of her mouth, 
and she sat upright. Then she began in a measured voice, checking 
off her points on her plump fingers. 

‘* We infer Characteristics and Tendencies from Types,’’ she began, 
and her voice was dry and hard. ‘‘ We notice great and predominant 
Differences in Mankind, and by these we classify the Salient Races. 
We perceive an Eastern Type, with faces of a certain angle, with the 
large Ox-like Eye and Thick Lips, common to all Oriental heads and 
the Ethiopian countenance . . . from these we infer certain 
Primary Predominant Persistent . . . Then there’s Amalgamated 
Types: the Professor himself is amalgamated 2 

The Professor of Hyptonism interrupted her with the pride and 
gusto of a child anxious to display his wonders: ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m 
half French, half Irish, and half American!’’ He still held her with 
his eye, but it played truant occasionally when he looked for our 
admiration, and at these times his subject wandered from the point. 

‘* It ain’t the things inside my mind that worries me, it ’s the things 
outside. It ’s super-consciousness, not sub-consciousness that J ’m 
after,’’ which was not bad for a red lady with spit-curls. But her 
secondary self was mercilessly held to the discussion by the curly 
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Doctor, and he even gave out hints on a tertiary and quarternary ego 
to be exploited. So they maundered on in chorus and antistrophe 
until Celestine became impatient. ‘‘ Don't go yet,’’ implored the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ I want to show you how I develop the hidden traits of the 
mind through sub-conscious Phenomena. You must see that the 
ordinary consciousness is not therapeutic, but the sub-conscious self 
can diagnose and perceive pathological conditions we don’t know 
nothing about. It understands and sensiates the processes of diges- 
tion, for instance, and it has control of the action of the heart. That ’s 
what makes a man’s hair turn white in a single night. It ’s the sub- 
conscious self that makes you sick to your stummick at the sight of 
blood, and it ’s the cause of all what we call involuntary or reflux 
Phenomena.’’ The man could not turn three sentences without his 
favorite word. Celestine whispered to me that the next time Phenom- 
ena happened we must go. 

The war of words proceeded, the woman lapsing into persiflage 
when the Professor’s eye was turned, and gabbling of Tendencies and 
Characteristics and such gammon when he held her to it. We looked 
in vain for Occult Manifestations; the lady would’ not deign to so much 
as hold my hand or feel the top of my head. 

** Wait till she gets started, and she ’I!l1 do some great soul-reading,”’ 
the Professor said, reassuringly. ‘‘ Why, often, when friends drop in 
here to discuss-Occult Philosophy, she says some wonderful Truths! 
We ’re here every Monday night, just to discuss the Kabbala and 
Thought Transference and Telegraphy, but you can drop in any time. 
We ’re always ready to talk to any that are interested.’’ 

They were, indeed, ready to talk, this terrible pair. What white 
nights they must have spent, each in turn, while the other extem- 
porized balderdash! I wondered if he, too, at times fell back ex- 
hausted at the fusilade of verbiage, and lay on the lounge in a trance 
while she practised her horrid trade on chance callers. She was at it 
now, and to confound the din he broke in with his patter. ‘‘ Why, 
only last night,’’ he cried, drowning her iterations, ‘‘ my friend, Mr. 
Beamish, the Astrologer, from the Institute, he came in, and my little 
woman there developed some of the most wonderful Phenomena 4 

The fatal word had been spoken. Celestine grew rigid, and felt for 
my arm. We made a hurried adieu, and promised falsely enough to 
call again. The Professor, still mumbling ‘‘ Phenomena,’’ showed us 
out of the madhouse. Till the last moment I expected a ray of pro- 
fessional cunning, but the door slammed behind him, a hopeless victim 
of dementia. For his was a newer insanity—a madness without 
method. All the evening he had not asked us for a farthing—and two 
half-dollars still slept side by side in my purse! 

It was cold outside, but the air seemed fresh and clear. Real—truly 
—bricks, red, red bricks were in the sidewalk, and on them a blue and 
veritable policeman was walking steadily. We were again in a world 
of solid, tangible things; things with common names; names without 
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capitals. In a trice we had fallen from grace and become out-and-out 
Materialists. In an access of too-long repressed enthusiasm I snatched 
an actual kiss from Celestine’s conscious self, and we hurried back to 
Modernity, her hand in my pocket! 


Stage Notes—No. 7 
BY CLARA MORRIS 


It was in ‘‘ Camille,’’ one Friday night, in Baltimore, that for the 
only time in my life I wished to wipe an animal out of existence. I 
love four-footed creatures with extravagant devotion, not merely the 
finely bred and beautiful ones, but the poor, the sick, the halt, the 
maimed, the half-breeds or the no-breds at all; and almost all animals 
quickly make friends with me, divining my love for them. But on this 
one night — well! it was this way. In the last act, as Camille, I had 
staggered from the window to the bureau and was nearing that dread 
moment, when in the looking-glass I was to see the reflection of my 
wrecked and ruined self. The house was giving strained attention 
watching, dim-eyed, the piteous, weak movements of the dying woman 
—and right there I heard that (—h!) quick indrawing of the breath 
startled womanhood always indulges in before either a scream or a 
laugh. My heart gave a plunge, and I thought—what is it ? oh, what 
is wrong ? and I glanced down at myself, anxiously, for really I wore 
so very little in that scene, that if anything should slip off — gracious! 
I did not know but what in the interest of public propriety the law 
might interfere! But one swift glance told me that the few gar- 
ments I had assumed in the dressing-room still faithfully clung to me. 
But, alas! there was the dreaded titter, and it was unmistakably grow- 
ing. What was it about — they could only laugh at me, for there was 
no one else on the stage! Was there not, indeed? In an agony of 
humiliation I turned half about and found myself facing an absolutely 
monstrous cat! Star-like he held the very centre of the stage—his two 
great topaz eyes were fixed roundly and unflinchingly upon my face. 
On his body and torn ears he carried the marks of many battles. His 
brindled tail stood straightly and aggressively in the air, and twitched 
with short quick twitches at its very tip—truly as burly an old buc- 
caneer as I ever saw. 

No wonder they giggled — but how to save the approaching death 
scene from total ruin? AlJl was done in a mere moment or two, but 
several plans were made and rejected during those few moments. 
Naturally my first thought, and the correct one, was to call back 
** Nannine,’’ my faithful maid, and tell her to remove the cat. But, 
alas! my Nannine was an unusually dull-witted girl, and she would 
never be able to do a thing she had not rehearsed. My next impulse 
was to pick up the creature and carry it off myself — but I was playing 
a dying girl and the people had just seen me after only three steps reel 
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helplessly into a chair — and this cat might easily weigh twelve pounds 
or more — and then at last my plan was formed. I had been clinging 
all the time to the bureau for support—now I slipped to my knees and 
(with a prayer in my heart that this fierce old Thomas might not decline 
my acquaintance) I held out my hand and in a faint voice called: 
‘* Puss! puss! puss! come here, puss! ”’ 

It was an awful moment. If he refused to come; if he turned tail 
and ran ? all was over — the audience would roar! 

‘** Puss! puss! ’’ I pleaded. Thomas looked hard at me, hesitated, 
stretched out his neck and, working his whiskers nervously, sniffed at 
my hand. 

‘** Puss! puss!’’ I gasped once more, and lo! he gave a little 
‘*meow’”’ and walking over to me, arched his back amicably and 
rubbed his dingy old body against my knee. In a moment my arms 
were about him—my cheek on his wicked old head—and the applause 
that broke forth from the audience was as balm of Gilead to my dis- 
tress and mortification. 

Then I called Nannine and, when she came on, I said to her: 
** Take him down-stairs, Nannine; he grows too heavy a pet for me 
these days.’’ And she lifted and carried Sir Thomas from the stage, 
and so I got out of the scrape without sacrificing my character as a 
sick woman. 

My manager,—Mr. John P. Smith, who was a wag, and who would 
willingly give up his dinner — which he loved — for a joke — which he 
loved better — was the next day questioned about this incident. One 
gentleman — a music-dealer—said to him: ‘*‘ Mr, Smith, I wish you to 
settle a question for me. My wife and I are at variance. We saw 
‘Camille’ last night, and my wife, who has seen it several times in New 
York, insisted that that beautiful little cat scene belongs to the play, 
and is always done; while I am sure I never saw it before—and several 
of my customers agree with me—one lady declaring it to have been an 
accident. Will you kindly set us right ?’”’ 

** Certainly,’’ heartily replied Mr. Smith; ‘‘ your wife is quite right. 
The cat scene is always done. It is a great favorite with Miss Morris, 
and she hauls that cat all over the country with her, ugly as he is, just 
because he ’s such a good actor.”’ 

Speaking of ‘‘ Camille,’’ I am reminded of a trifling little incident 
that occurred in the third act—or cottage act—one night in New York; 
an incident that shows what community of thought, what perfect under- 
standing often exists between the audience and the actor, as well as 
that quality of alertness, that readiness to ‘‘ catch on,’’ always so 
marked in an American crowd. 

Into the brightness and happiness of the first of the act, the father 
of Armand enters. He is greeted with tremulous love and hope, but 
the scene which follows changes all that, and when she sweeps him her 
farewell courtesy, renunciation and death are stamped upon her face. 
Now I suppose the ‘‘ world and his wife’’ knows the old super- 
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stition about the ‘‘ itching of the hands.’’ The right hand itches, that 
is a sign you are going to meet a friend—the left hand itches, as a sign 
that you are going to receive money—while most people (I found out 
that night) know the nursery saw that prescribes the proper treatment 
for a palm so affected, as: ‘‘ Rub it on wood—it ’ll come to good! ”’ 

Now at the close of my bright scene, when Nannine had announced 
that a gentleman wished to see me, and I had told her to show him in 
at once, in that moment of waiting, a sudden violent itching came into 
my hand. As I rubbed it with my handkerchief, I noticed it was the 
left one, and like a flash there came into my mind the old saw ‘‘ Rub 
it on wood,’’ and I started to rub my hand on the edge of the table at 
my side, but that was marble. I drew back, started to rub it on the 
top of the chair near me, and that was upholstered. Quite forgetting 
where I was, I walked across the stage and placing my palm on the top 
of a wodden chair, I began to rub, when I was startled by one great 
jolly burst of laughter, that included even the musicians in the 
orchestra. 

One moment I gazed at the laughing crowd stupidly, then I under- 
stood and laughed with them and though hearty applause followed, I 
nevertheless saw in the affair a lesson and a warning — never again to 
allow myself, even for a moment, to fall out of the character, or to get 
outside of the picture, as one might say. 





At Dean Priory 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


A HILL-ENCOMPASSED vale that summer-long 
Retains the fresh moist verdantry of spring; 
Druidic groves whose shady aisleways ring 

With wingéd warblers choiring free and strong; 

A brook that flows with little bursts of song; 
Wide meadows lush for rhythmic scythes aswing; 
And set amidst this fair environing 

A small, quaint church where moss and lichen throng. 


Here Herrick preached and prayed. Yon sturdy rose, 
Blooming beside the modest vicarage, 
May be the shoot of one he trained to climb; 
Daily he trod this quiet churchyard-close, 
And haply ‘neath that beech-bole, hoar with age, 
Shaped his sweet lyrics for the ear of Time. 
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Caricaturists Caricatured 
BY RUPERT HUGHES 
(Second Paper—Concluded ) 
Tue English, so little respected as artists in many ways, have yet 


deserved and secured a high respect along certain lines. In Paris, for j 
instance, so intolerant of Anglo-Saxon notions, the poster artists of 








MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


England are received with much respect, particularly William Nichol- 
son, whom they have accepted very cordially. 

Nicholson is hardly a caricaturist, and yet again he is an ideal 
caricaturist, though it has not pleased him to devote his caricature to 
the ends of ridicule; but, nevertheless, he has the point of view and 
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the idea of a caricaturist, aiming to seize and present the salient char- 
acteristics of his subject to the exclusion of unimportant details. He 
is willing to take such liberties with actuality as are necessary to clinch 
his effect. As one Frenchman, Octave Uzanne, inquired of his works, 
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MR. PHIL MAY 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


‘* Is it caricature, or is it realism ?’’ It is neither. Let us define his 
art as a synthetic interpretation of the human being. 

Nicholson’s portrait of Queen Victoria was considered by many a 
caricature; and yet it was not so intended, and was a serious and 
respectful presentation of the sovereign. It was no more beautiful than 
its subject, and yet it had a decided esthetic interest. 

Nicholson’s work is too familiar to make any description of it other 
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than an insolence. Every one is familiar with his massive blacks and 
his half-tints. His posters for ‘‘ Becket’’ and ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ are 
not so familiar, though they are among his earliest and biggest suc- 
cesses. His Alphabet was very widely sold, and his ‘‘ Almanac of 
Sports ’’ was quite worthy of the accompanying verses of Kipling. 

(An interesting disciple of Nicholson’s, who has yet many points of 
departure, particularly in the fact that most of his lighting is high, is 
Gordon Craig, Ellen Terry’s son.) 





Punch 


HARD LINES | 
Sketched by Mr. Phil May 


Almost every one knows that Nicholson used to be one of that 
artistic partnership ‘‘ The Beggarstaff Brothers.’’ ‘‘ Joe Beggarstaff ’’ 
being James Pryde, and ‘‘ W. Beggarstaff’’ being his brother-in-law, 
William Nicholson. Not every one knows, however, that Nicholson, 
who now occupies so high a place in the world of art, was, as a stu- 
dent, dismissed from Herkomer’s studio because of ‘‘ incompetency.’’ 
Later he studied at Julian’s studio in Paris, his special teacher being 
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Bouguereau. After having the insipid Bouguereau for a teacher, it is 
not surprising that one of Nicholson’s nature should have left the 
studio in six months, and, thereafter, eschewed light pink and all high 
and namby-pamby colors, and committed himself to a world of 
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“THAT 'S THE SORT OF MAN YOU ARE!” Tha y 
Sketch by Mr. Phil May oP 





Nicholson is also a landscape painter and does wood engraving. 
He has made a good portrait of himself, except for the fact that it 
leads one to believe him tall, while, in reality, he is very short. 

The institution which, next to the Tower, has the solemnest tra- 


ditions in English history, is, of course, London Punch. It follows to 
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the letter the canon established by its one-time contributor, Artemus 
Ward, that ‘‘ A Comick paper ought to print a goak once in a while.’’ 
And once in a while Punch does print a goak. But while it has occa- 
sionally yielded to a temptation to levity, it has resisted with splendid 
firmness the insidious influence of the half-tone. It has held to the 





MR. HARRY FURNISS 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


line; and while some of its pictures look as old-fashioned as most of 
its jokes, they have yet the distinction of not falling into the meshes of 
the half-tone engraver. 

One of the linest of line-artists is one of the latest additions to the 
staff of Punch,—he who rejoices in the name as terse as his own draw- 
ings, Phil May. He was chosen to fill the gap left by the death 
of George du Maurier. He had previously obtained a very wide 
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reputation, but he made no attempt to take Du Maurier’s place in the 
world of caricature, for Du Maurier was the satirist of the upper cir- 
cles of society; and Phil May has preferred to find his inspirations 
among the lower. 

His gutter-types are distinctly his own and his style of portraying 
them is distinctly his own; though, like other stylists—Gibson, for 
instance,—he has exerted an influence on many artists, and has evoked 
a few prosperous imitators of the most outrageous and audacious 
mimicry. 

(There are two men in this country who, somehow, manage to have 
published more numerous drawings than either Gibson or Phil May; 
and who have not scrupled to make the most absolute copy of not only 
technical methods, but characters and poses. - It is not strange that 
unblushing imitation should exist in this vale of original sin and imita- 
tive sin, but it is surprising that such insolent impersonation should 
prosper so exceedingly. ) 

Phil May’s style is so familiar to the general world that describing 
it would be like informing the public, in an evening extra, that the 
sun had been observed rising in the east this morning, and that the 
weather bureau confidently expected that, instead of its returning to 
the east at evening, it would disappear in the west. Phil May’s style 
has somewhat the same directness and reliability, and dislike for 
digression that characterizes the orb of day. His work has also light 
and cheer and a benign smile. 

His drawings obey the ideal established by Horace, that a work 
must show an appearance of ease even though this be acquired only by 
hard labor. It is said that May’s drawings, which contain so few lines, 
give him much thought and much deliberation as to the placing of 
each of these few lines. May is a man of great personal popularity, 
full of vivacity, and, like Mr. Gillette on the stage, always smoking. 

A former member of the. staff of Punch, who has been one of the 
most prolific of English caricaturists, is Harry Furniss, who used to 
have the special task of making Gladstone’s life miserable, and turn- 
ing the laugh on him on every possible occasion. It was he that in- 
vented the Gladstone collar, which became prominent in caricature 
and was finally adopted by Gladstone himself. 

Furniss was born in Dublin, of English and Scotch parentage, 
about forty-five years ago. Like many another successful artist, from 
Correggio down, he was self-taught. He was on the staff of Punch for 
twelve years, leaving there in 1892, since when he has founded several 
papers which have not lasted long. 

To his latest creation he gave the title Fair Game, and announced 
its intention ‘‘ to appear only from time to time when somebody is in 
need of ‘ Fair Game.’’’ Furniss is also a lecturer and is active as a 
teacher in a studio of design. As one might judge from the nervous 
appearance of hurry and bustle in his drawings, he is a very rapid 
worker; indeed, he stands up as he draws. He never sketches from 
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his victim, but takes mental notes and works from these. This is the 
method of a caricaturist now prominent among us in America, Mr. C. 
de Fornaro. It must be said that this method is conducive to a vivid 
characterization. Some of Furniss’s best work, strangely enough, is 
seen in his illustrations for Lewis Carroll. 
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HERR ADOLPH OBERLANDER 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


In many qualities German humorous art is the best in the world. 
There have never been such masters of the grotesque as the Germans. 
The high place in their esteem given to humor as seen in the fantas- 
tical gargoyles of their cathedrals, has lifted their humorous art to a 
point that keeps it far above the mere illustration that occupies most of 
the interest of the other comic artists. 

The traveller in Europe is likely to conclude that for all the vivacity 
of the French, and the a/ fresco levity of the Italians, the Germans are 
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the most thoroughly happy people in the world. A broad contentment 
marks their humor; it is not nervous or spiteful or malicious; and yet 
it is no more lazy than the monumentally industrious German race 
itself. It can revel in humor without a trace of indecency, and roar 
with laughter without a trace of scorn. 













HERR E. HARBURGER 
Drawn by Mr. Hy. Mayer 


In many respects the best humorous periodicals in the world are the 
German. There is no publication in the world so artistic and various 
as Fugend. Fliegende Blétter has no superior—many say no peer—as 
a humorous weekly, and Simplicissimus is a constant delight. To quote 
Alexandre again, German humor is characterized by ‘‘ A peculiar in- 
ventiveness, a turn of wit, at the same time ingenuous and grotesque, 
unexpected and full of straightforwardness, The laugh it exerts is 
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hearty and broad. In German caricature, you will constantly find 
ideas which are absolutely absurd, but which are perfect discoveries of 
drollery such as would only be expected from a dreamy and patient 
race. For things like this Wilhelm Busch and Oberlander are minds 
without a rival.’’ 

If a cosmopolitan vote were taken as to the greatest living humorist 
artist, there would be very little doubt of the election of Adam Adolph 
Oberlander by an overwhelming majority. 


























STREET SPRINKLING A LA MODE 
Fantasy by Herr Oberlander 


He was born in 1845, and went to Munich in his second year, where 
he has since lived. He sketched in his earliest youth, and it was 
always his dearest wish to be a painter. At seventeen, after leaving a 
mercantile institution, he took up the study of art for four years. He 
soon came to his own field and has done most of his work for Fitegende 
Blatter. nan autobiography contributed to Das Geistige Deutschland, 
he says that his effort has been to make his drawings not only an illus- 
tration or interpretation of the text, but life pictures complete in 
thought and marked with understanding. He gives first place among 
a long list of honors to a medal taken at the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition. 

While Oberlander does not confine himself to any one line of work, 
the animals he draws have been especially successful. One of the most 
inspired of them all was a couplet of scenes: In the first a mirror-like 
pool in the jungle was seen, with a crowded circle of wild beasts 
gathered around it in an Eden-like mood. Each was intent upon his 
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own beatific image in the pool; on a rock sticking up through the 
water, one discerned a small frog. It was this frog that caused all the 
trouble, for he made a sudden leap into the pool and agitated the sur- 
face of the mirror with ripples that distorted the smiling reflections into 
images of enraged ferocity. The third scene of this eventful idyll is 
left to the imagination, the cue being ‘‘ And then the fight began.’’ 

Most of Oberlander’s drawings have a peculiar faculty of remaining 
sweet and witty.in the mind for years and years. 

It is almost arbitrary to include among German caricaturists Mr. 
Henry Mayer, to whom we are indebted for these pictures of the cari- 
caturists caricatured, for he is the most cosmopolitan of contemporary 
cartoonists. But he was born in Germany in 1868, and has made fre- 
quent appearances in the pages of Filiegende Blatter. 1 consider him 
the most versatile artist in the history of caricature. He knows all the 
races from personal observation, and his interests are so catholic and 
his enthusiasm so restless that his fancy has ransacked the world. He 
is self-taught almost altogether —a surprising thing in view of the re- 
markable sophistication and facility of his work. 

He has not merely visited but lived in England, France, Mexico, 
and the south, the west, and the east of the United States. He is 
capable of not only all manner of fantastic studies of low life and high 
life and politics, but he has caught the animal kingdom into his fan- 
tastic note-book. He has drawn a delicious picture in colors called 
the ‘‘ Wolf and the Lambs,’’ the lambs being half a dozen senile beaux, 
and the wolf being a beautiful young woman. 

He has found two inspirations in what one would ordinarily think 
to be the absolute despair of an artist, namely, a crowd of empty chairs. 
One of these, called ‘‘ The Original Roof Garden,’’ is a masterpiece 
of decoration, a genuinely beautiful work. The other is, to me, one of 
the most haunting drolleries ever printed in Piiegende Blatter. It rep- 
resents a summer garden with a multitude of chairs and tables all de- 
serted save one; here sits an interesting young woman; she is accosted 
by a gallant and flirtatious fellow, who, with the most idiotic grin 
imaginable, lifts his hat, lays his hand on the chair next her, and says, 
** Pardon me, is this seat engaged ?”’ 

Mayer has contributed to more prominent humorous papers than 
any other of his colleagues. Besides his very prolific work for Zife, 
Truth, Puck, Fudge, and other American periodicals, and for 
Fliegende Blétter, he has had a frontispiece in colors published in Ze 
Rire, and a full page in Figaro Jilustré, and has drawn much for vari- 
ous English papers. He has been living in England for the last year. 
Many of his drawings have been gathered into book form, notably the 
collections ‘‘ In Laughland ’’ and ‘‘ Fantasies in Ha Ha,”’ 





Side Lights on Hans Andersen * 
BY EDMUND GOSSE 


It was a favorite exercise with Andersen to read aloud his fairy 
tales, soon after they were written, to some fortunate friend. The 
number of those who can say that they have enjoyed this privilege 
must now be growing small. In England it must be extremely small, 
for Andersen’s latest visit to this country was paid in 1857. The 
present writer, therefore, is tempted to believe that there is some little 
rarity, at least, in the experience which he is able to relate, and the 
more so from a particular which will be presently mentioned. Only 
on a single occasion did Hans Christian Andersen read to me one of 
his unpublished fairy tales, and, indeed, I had not the honor of know- 
ing him until he had given to the world the main bulk of his produc- 
tions. But in the summer of 1872 I had the happiness of listening to 
**The Cripple.’’ At that time Andersen had a suite of rooms in 
Copenhagen, but he was much more frequently to be found at the 
mansion of some friends just outside the fortifications, called Rolighed 
or ‘‘ Quietude.’’ This house had been the residence of several interest- 
ing people, among others of no less a person than Oersted. It was now 
owned by a wealthy and liberal merchant, Mr. Moritz Melchior, who 
had rebuilt it, and who had turned it into a miniature of Rosenborg 
Castle, with a tower, and with high balconies overlooking the Sound. 

In this house Andersen was so constantly welcome that a portion of 
it—three or four charming rooms—was set apart entirely for his service, 
and he came and went in them without restraint. ‘‘ Rolighed’’ is the 
subject of Andersen’s latest poem, in which he says: 


My home of homes, where behind the slope of elder-bushes, 
My life regained its sunshine and my harp its tone, 
To thee I bring with gratitude this blithe song of mine! 


It was here, in his bright room open to the east, with the Jong caravan 
of ships going by in the Sound below, “‘ like a flock of wild swans,’’ as 
he said, with the white towns of Malmé and Landskrona sparkling on 
the Swedish coast, and the sunlight falling on Tycho Brahé’s island, 
that Andersen proposed to recite to me a new fairy tale. He read in 
a low voice, which presently sank to almost a hoarse whisper;. he read 
slowly, out of mercy to my imperfect apprehension, and as he read he 
sat beside me, with his amazingly long and bony hand—a great brown 
hand, almost like that of a man of the woods — grasping my shoulder. 
As he read, the color of everything—the twinkling sails, the sea, the 
opposite Swedish coast, the burnished sky above—kindled with sunset. 
It seemed as if Nature herself were flushing with ecstasy at the sound 
of Andersen’s voice. 

When he had finished, he talked to me a little about the story, and 
confided to me. that he intended this, ‘‘ The Cripple,’’ to be his last. 


* From advance sheets of Mr. Gosse’s introduction to Hans Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales,” by per- 
mission of the Century Company. Copyright, 1900, by the Century Company. 
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He was very much pleased with it; he thought it summed up all his 
methods, and that in a certain sense it presented symbolically his lesson, 
his imaginative message, to mankind. The reader may not recollect 
this story, since it is far from being the best known of Andersen’s tales; 
nor is it really one of the most characteristic, for there is nothing 
supernatural or fantastic about it. It has, therefore, not been included 
in this collection. It presents a little complicated episode of humble 
manners. A gardener and his wife have five children, of whom the 
eldest, a fine boy, has the misfortune to be a bed-ridden cripple. The 
parents, worthy, narrow people, live engrossed in their materialistic 
interests, and when some one from whom a present is expected gives 
the cripple a book, they ungraciously say to one another, ‘‘ He won’t 
get fat on that.’’ But it isa book of fairy tales, and the boy’s whole 
spiritual life is awakened by the vistas these open for him in every 
direction. He finds two simple and direct parables, which he reads 
over and over again to his parents, and their hearts, too, are humanized 
and melted. Finally, a little dark bird, like the Emperor of China’s 
nightingale, is presented to him, and in a supreme nervous effort to 
save its life the cripple regains the use of his own limbs. In this story 
Andersen intended to sum up the defence of fairy tales and of their 
teller. It was to be a sort of afologia for his whole poetical career, and 
he told me that it would be the latest of his writings. In this matter 
his mind afterward changed, for later in the same year, 1872, he com- 
posed ‘‘ Auntie Toothache,’’ inspired by his own sufferings, and it is 
with this story that the long series of his fairy tales ultimately closed 
with the original. 

He gradually realized that his work was done. In a most pathetic 
letter to me, on New Year’s Day, 1875,he admitted that we must look 
for nothing more, that his bag of magic was emptied. After a long 
illness, however, his physical health seemed in large measure restored, 
and at the completion of his seventieth year great festivities were 
arranged at Copenhagen and at Odense. The whole nation, from the 
Royal family down to the peasants in the country villages, kept Ander- 
sen’s birthday as a holiday, and this attention soothed and pleased 
him. But his vital energy was now fast ebbing. He began to suffer 
great torture from an obscure complaint which puzzled the doctors. 
At last, on the 4th of August, 1875, he fell asleep in the room at 
Rolighed, where we were sitting when he read me ‘‘ The Cripple’”’ 
three years before. And out of that peaceful slumber he never woke 
again. His laborious and beautiful life had been the most enchanting 
of his fairy tales. It closed at last in honor and serenity. It will 
probably be centuries before Europe sees again a man in whom the 
same peculiar qualities of imagination are blended. She can never see 
one more blameless in his life, or inspired by an aim more delicate and 
guileless. 











- Beyond the Gray Gate * 
BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


Poor Nat Chaytor had this set once. It is very inconvenient—just 
two rooms and a nest of cupboards called a kitchen. You never saw 
such cupboards, such idiotic waste of space! Probably not. Every 
set is different. The old fellows who designed the place were freakish. 
It is small and inconvenient, but the best I can afford. I ’m three 
quarters in arrears with the rent, as it is. Some day I shall have to 
shoot the moon and get the boys in the other sets to help me do it. We 
all hang together in adversity. 

When Chaytor took it he was a clerk in the City at one hundred and 
eighty pounds ayear. On one hundred and eighty pounds he married 
Minnie, who was the lady typewriting clerk in the same office. They 
lived here—just for a bit, as he always explained—until their ship came 
home. He was a most hopeful fellow. They pegged on pretty com- 
fortably for a time. Minnie smartened up the rooms—that plush 
bracket on the wall above your head was hers. She turned up her 
nose pretty considerably at other ladies in the Inn. She routed Chay- 
tor's laundress. The poor old soul came and poured out her woes to 
me. She had everything her own way so long as Chaytor was a 
bachelor. I remember that he came home from the City one day in 
his lunch hour — which he usually stretched into two — and found her 
asleep on his bed. She had not even troubled to take off her battered 
black bonnet or the sacking apron whose narrow string kept her to- 
gether at the waist. But Minnie, as she rather snappishly said, was 
not going to ‘‘ put up with such ways. She would rather do the work 
herself.’” So Mrs. Percival got a week’s notice. 

** I’ve done for dozens of gentlemen in the Inn, as you knows, sir,’’ 
she said pathetically to me; ‘‘ and then to be sacked by a hussy like 
her. An’ me the widow of a solicitor myself, and a lady by birth.’’ 

Things went on well enough with the Chaytors for a few months. 
We did not see much of Nat; Minnie had a freezing, fine-lady manner 
with old bachelor friends, and liked her husband to’go to bed when she 
did — punctually at eleven. Things went on well enough until he got 
discharged from his berth in the City. It was the usual story—business 
bad, reducing the staff, andsoon. But I rather fancy that Nat’s easy 
hours had something to do with it. He always turned up half an hour 
late in the morning, took two hours for his lunch, another hour for 
afternoon tea, and went off at six every night, very often leaving the 
members of the firm at their desks. He had that fierce, sick hatred of 
City life which so many fellows have — nearly all the fellows who are 
good for anything. The dozens that I have seen chuck the accursed 
City! Some of these go up and some go under. But whichever way 
it is, they live—or die—free men. 

He lost his berth. He was rather relieved than otherwise. He had 

* From advance sheets of ‘* Men of Marlowes.” By arrangement with Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, 
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been expecting it for a long time. A City clerk’s is a grim calling. 
He is never safe, and he knows that once out of a situation the chances 
are ten to one against his getting another. It is like losing your foot- 
ing in a crowd—there is small chance of getting up again. Orion knew 
that; it egged him on to murder the old woman in Great Ormond 
Street. F 

No doubt Nat had a hot time with Minnie when he told her the 
news. She was one of those small, sharp-featured, rasping-voiced 
girls, with an.ineffaceable sneer on her lips. Her creed was getting 
on in the world. She had been hoping shat Nat would have a rise— 
two hundred a year, so that they might have a house all to themselves 
in the suburbs, and a little maidservant with a cap and apron. She 
said that the Inn was n’t a fit place for a respectable young woman, 
and very likely she was right. 

But Chaytor, as usual, put a good face on the affair. I think he 
was genuinely glad. The City fog hurt his chest, he said; and was a 
man a slave or a schoolboy, that he should mount the same confounded 
office stool every morning, year in and year out! 

‘“* They only give us a fortnight’s holiday,’’ he added, ‘‘ and then 
it is always wet. Find me the City clerk who has ever had a fine fort- 
night for his annual holiday! ”’ 

Minnie cried out savagely, ‘‘ Stuff and nonsense! ”’ 

She asked him where he expected to find thirty-five pounds a year 
rent and a pound a week housekeeping, to say nothing of extras such 
as clothes. 

‘* Easily enough,’’ Chaytor cried airily. ‘‘ I ’m going in for jour- 
nalism.”’ 

And then it began—the long, heart-breaking struggle—with a shrew 
at his elbow thrown in. He used to sit at the window and wait for the 
last post every evening. He watched the postman cross the square and 
fumble at his bag. 

“‘ That article is sure to be accepted,’’ he would call into the room 
to Minnie. ‘‘ Here is the check coming upstairs. We ’ll go down to 
your home for a little holiday.”’ 

But the check never came. It was always a long envelope addressed 
in his own handwriting and containing his ‘‘ copy ’’’ and the diabolically 
polite regrets of the editor. Poor old Chaytor! 

Minnie carefully cleaned and oiled her typewriter and put an 
advertisement in a literary paper for copying work—quoting a penny a 
thousand less than the other advertisers. 

The quick clinkety-clank of the typewriter tortured Chaytor; he 
hated machinery. He said mournfully that the world was rapidly 
becoming machine-made. Of course Minnie asked acidly, ‘‘ where 
would he be if it were not for machines? ’’ 

Sometimes he got ten shillings, once a guinea, for an article, but it 
was the copying work that kept them. I remember the day when he 
got the guinea. He went out and spent two shillings on a plant in a 
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pot for Minnie. You should have seen the look on her face when he 
presented it! I happenedto bethere. She went on clanking furiously, 
just spitting out through the din of her keys: 

** The baker came while you were out. I had to shut the oak and 
keep as still as a mouse. We owe Aim ten shillings. I don’t know 
where you think it is coming from."’ 

I suppose she was right, but one could n’t help being sorry for 
Chaytor. He wasn’t really fit for this work-a-day world. I often had 
a queer feeling that he did not mean to stop in it long. 

One morning in early Apfil he burst out laughing. He was sitting 
at a table near the window polishing up one of his articles, and Minnie 
was typing at another table in the middle of the room. 

“* What is the matter ?’’ she asked sharply. 

He looked at her across the machine in a dazed way. 

*“Oh, nothing! ’’ he muttered, confused by her clear, business- 


like glance. ‘‘ I was only wondering why I am here—that ’s all. It 
seemed odd.”’ 
“I wish you were not here,’’ she returned practically. ‘‘ Go and 


hunt round for a berth! There must be plenty. Why, if you began 
at. £80 it would be better than nothing.”’ 

Then she got up, saying it was time to get something for dinner. 
She came in with her hat and cape on to ask what he would like. The 
shabbiness of that hat and cape struck his heart, although he had not 
quite got rid of the dazed, unreal feeling which had come over him so 
suddenly. He noticed, too, that Minnie’s cheeks, so pink once, had 
deepened to mottled purple, that her shallow eyes were hard and her 
cheek-bones sharp. He worried himself by wondering where her old 
self had gone. The girl he had courted under City gas lamps had left 
him and put a shrewish woman in her place. But she must have gone 
somewhere, that delicately tinted, coquettish girl.- What became of 
cast-off selves ? 

** Well ?”’ she said crisply, investigating the contents of her purse. 

** Chops ?”’ 

** At thirteen pence a pound! No, thank you. A bit of beefsteak 
and a spring cabbage. I sha’n’t be long. I shall just run down Red 
Lion Street.’’ 

She whisked off with her worn purse and her string bag. Chaytor 
began to dream of the country, which he knew very well, although he 
had never been more than ten miles from London since his childhood. 
But Minnie was a Somersetshire girl. She was always scattering care- 
less word pictures. ‘He knew just when you might find the first prim- 
roses, in sheltered spots, what cherry blossom was like, how they carted 
home hay. He knew the earliest date for the cuckoo, and how per- 
sistently the wryneck called through April and May; knew that the first 
notes of the nightingales were unsteady, that laides’ smocks and king- 
cups only grew in damp spots. 

He laughed. He felt that the country was his own rich inheritance, 
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It really was ridiculous! A grim, rare, ripe joke that he—with such a 
kingdom of carth and sky—should be going through this farce. Why 
was he here?. Why had he come? Why was he strangling himself 
slowly with thick London smoke? Why was he driving himself half 
mad to make both ends meet, to turn off articles suited to the popular 
taste— the debased popular taste which he scorned! It was queer. 
_ He laughed again. 

Then he thought he would go out. Minnie would be annoyed when 
he came home and said that he had only been for a walk and not for a 
berth; but when you are playing at life, just masquerading, a woman’s 
anger does not matter very much. He went across the square. I saw 
him go. It was such a spring-like morning—in the Inn—that I almost 
called out of the window to say that { would come too. Instead of that, 
I watched him from behind the curtain and noticed, for the first time, 
how slowly he went, how hunched his shoulders were. 

He went across to the Holliorn Town Hall, where the trams start. 
He went by one to Stamford Hill and got down and went crawling 
along a row of new houses. ‘They were villas of the sort that Minnie 
had been ambitious for when there was some chance of his screw being 
raised to two hundred pounds. They were semi-detached; between 
each pair was a narrow passay‘e, convenient for the carting of coal and 
refuse. He stopped at one of these shoots; the passage was barred by 
a gate, an unpainted gate of gray oak: 

He pushed it open, shut it softly, gave a last look back, and then 
went down the narrow entry. New walls of cheap brick rose on each 
side; the April wind hooted softly after him. At the end of the pass- 
age was another gate, which he went through. Beyond it was open 
common. 

There had been rain. He sav stretches of dim brown and bleached 
yellow, broken here and there by the bright mustard tint e: fully blown 
broom and patched with little pools on which the sun shone, turning 
"them into irregular plates of turquoise. There was a tethered goat 
with a little kid by her side. Haughty geese, with their newly hatched 
families behind them, strutted proudly. There were ever so many 
young things; humpy, clumsy calves, ducklings trying to swim in the 
pools with all the dignity and address of their elders; a colt, set on 
long, stick-like; squarely placed Jegs — like a toy wooden horse — and 
with a funny tail like a hearth brush. Chaytor laughed heartily with 
recollection of this colt when he was telling us his experiences. 

The heather sprang up after his feet had crushed it. Everything 
was whole and sweet. He sniffed at a delicious, intangible smell. He 
sat down, the ground yielded to his body like a pillow. He gave his 
aching lungs, clogged with so many years of smoke and fog, their fill. 
There was no house in sight, 0, not one. No chimney speared the 
sky. Thesky! He looked up, and the blue and yellow blinded him. 
He looked down and saw only wide clean common, patched by broom 
and gorse, spread with withered heather. A bird flew up singing, as if 
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its throat would burst. Across the common came a jerky, regular call. 
Something tight came up in his neck and his eyes grew hot and dry. 
He had heard the lark. He had heard the.cuckoo. He had ceased 
to masquerade, to play the fool. He had cometohisown. He jumped 
up with a tremendous feeling of strength and exhilaration and went on. 
He swung his shoulders with a grand free-swing. He looked about 
him, intently, critically, as a man looks at his inheritance. 

The common seemed to be garnering itself and the face of the 
country was changing. He was approaching a pastoral district. He 
crossed a bridge; on one side was an iron railing, on the other a low 
coping of stone. He climbed over a stile. It had easy steps and a 
broad top—a good stile tolingeron. It led into a little copse; merely 
a copse fringed with hazel, with a thick carpet of rotting leaves, with 
primroses and oxlips holding up their starry heads, with bluebells 
making a powdery haze. ; 

There were lovers in the copse. They stared at him furtively, then 
scuttled into the shadow like timid birds. But he saw both the man 
and the girl grin sheepishly. 

Beyond the copse was luscious, elastic pasture land. He went 
lightly along, noticing everything with microscopic fidelity. Women 
in the distance were bent double as they rooted out the flaming char- 
lock from a field of barley. 

Presently he saw an empty cottage, with broken windows and drop- 
ping roof of thatch. He wandered round it, looking in at rooms which 
were low-pitched and floored with flagstones, and which had yawning 
hearths for a wood fire. He stood in the orchard, where a red cow 
who had come in through a gap in the hedge was munching rank grass. 
The apple trees, with lichened, twisted trunks, were beginning to 
bloom. He walked round each tree slowly, as if he were some ancient 
priest intent on sacred rites. Then he wondered idly if there were any 
Quarranden apples. Minnie’s mother, the Somersetshire wife, had 
sent her daughter up a basket of these once. They were like Minnie’s 
own cheeks, and the red tinge went faintly through. When you took 
a big, rough bite, you saw pink bubbles of juice. It was like biting 
human flesh. He never forgot that basket of apples. Their arrival 
set a white stone in his life. They brought him into actual touch with 
his kingdom. 

After a while he came out on a dusty road. Two boys, tow-headed 
and in picturesque rags, were looking after two lean cows who grazed 
by the waste. These children grinned at him broadly as the lovers 
in the copse had done—though, like the lovers, they made no sound. 
It was a very silent world, except for the sing and cry of birds and 
animals, The boys grinned, evidently finding him much more divert- 
ing than the scarecrow three fields off, which was hanging its limp head 
and waving its fantastic arms. Chaytor felt uncomfortable; he was 
always a sensitive chap. 

** They are laughing at my top hat and black coat,’’ he said to 
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himself, ‘‘ One ought to have a tweed suit for the country. That 
article on ‘ Why Wear a White Shirt ?’ is certainly in the popular style 
and will be taken. I Il turn off two or three more in the same vein 
and then get some tweeds. Minnie and I can come here often. It 
won’t cost much. We can always run to the tram fare.’’ 

The country echoed with weak bleats; it was the month when young 
lambs are dropped. He went on. The sky kept changing. Some- 
times it was reminiscent of towns. He dreaded to see some foul gust 
of smoke break over the misty hills which belted him. Then it was 
dappled, then clear blue. It sloped to the horizon in streaks, as if 
swept by a broad-lipped brush. The earth changed too; it was green, 
purple, spice-colored, or hot red. Clumps of elms rose here and there, 
usually marking a homestead. Their black branches waved like the 
straggling feathers in Minnie’s Sunday hat. There was no sound— 
but the sound of the cuckoo and of sheep. He seemed actually to 
hear the silence. He was away from machines at last; not even the 
shriek of a railway engine disturbed him. He was away from the 
clack of praiseworthy Minnie’s typewriter. He let it flood his ears— 
this stillness. These were the restful, silent moments he had often 
longed for. Everything was stationary. There was no fierce struggle 
to get on, to grab more than your neighbor. 

He drank in all the wonder of the hedgerows; the tight, shy fronds 
of the male fern—all the marvellous secrecy of the curved bank. He 
saw primroses, the dapple of pale lilac where milkmaid bloomed. 
Dandelions, like dropped guineas, rose from the grass. 

He came to another house, and stared at the long wasteful slope of 
the red roof, at narrow windows lurking under heavy eaves, at the 
tracery of oak beams across greenish-white plaster walls. A tremendous 
pear tree just in bloom shaded the house door. A patch of kitchen 
garden had been turned up roughly in autumn; there were black heaps 
_of manure, the size and shape of haycocks, on the ridged earth. 
Clothes hung on a line — dim colors, patched garments of outlandish 
shape. The bloom of the pear tree was falling; it was gray on the 
stone path. 

A young woman came out to the gate and stared at him curiously. 
He asked her for a drink of water. She led the way into the dairy, 
never saying a word. He thought the silence of country people very 
strange. He had become accustomed to the restless loquacity of the 
eager Cockney. 

She was a fresh-faced. young woman and seemed fragrant, just as 
everything else was. Arobustwoman! Her arms beneath her rolled- 
up sleeves were quite brawny—rosy, round arms, dented at the elbows 
and a deeper red. He watched her dip the milk. The dairy was 
cool; he thought of a sweet, intensely still grave. . There were shallow 
bowls full of cream. There was a slab of slate on which was butter in 
firm pounds, all marked with the same mark. She gave him the milk 
and shook her head when he offered to pay. Their hands touched 
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round the mug, which was striped blue and white. Hers was strong 
and dry and very cold. 

When he went away he looked back once. She was at the gate, 
watching him with a slow, speculative glance in which he fancied he 
detected a touch of fear. He took away a vivid impression of her. 
She was a ruddy-faced young woman in a lilac cotton gown. It was 
short-waisted, and her linen apron was tied very high, almost under her 
arms. She seemed oddly shaped—a creature with a minimum of body; 
all curly head, round, big bust, and long limbs. 





He sidled out at the oak gate stealthily. He was so afraid that he 
would be seen, that some one else would find that walk; some one 
tainted with the horrible modern idea of Progress; some one who would 
build and bring machinery. He took the firsttram home. The people 
who also rode on it had never seemed more cadaverous, more fusty. 
They exhaled an odor of wardrobe shops. 

I met him in the square almost at his own doorway. The deep 
hollows in his face were filled with red. His long hands were quivering 
with excitement. 

‘Come up to my rooms,”’ he said hastily. ‘‘I ’ve something to 
tell you—I ’ve had a most wonderful experience.”’ 

We went up. He opened the door with his key. Minnie was 
cooking the dinner, her bit of beefsteak fizzled and sputtered savagely 
in the pan. Her pretty little pinched face was like a thunder- 
cloud. 

‘* Never mind the dinner,’’ Chaytor said, going up to the fire and 
kissing her effusively. ‘‘ My darling! I ’ve had such a find. We 
might go and live there; rent would be next to nothing. My articles 
would keep the pot boiling. I should insist on your selling your type- 
writer—no cursed machinery there! I should have to be careful going 
in and out of the gray gate—that is all. If any one else spotted it we 
should be ruined.”’ 

He sat down in the first chair, panting a little. Minnie said im- 
patiently,— 

‘* What on earth does he mean ?’”’ 

She dished up her steak and pressed me none too graciously to have 
some with them. So we three sat round the little table, and Chaytor 
told us all he had seen. He told it so vividly —I have repeated it to 
you almost word for word—that he really flung a glamor over this mean 
little London room. He sat just there, with his back to the cupboard 
where they keep their bundles of wood—where I still keep mine. Poor 
Chaytor! The-smell of the country seemed to blow over us all. Even 
Minnie grew faintly excited. 

‘* But it is impossible,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why, I know Stamford Hill; 
an aunt of mine lived there once. She had a house standing in its own 
grounds.’’ She glanced at me to see if this fact impressed me. ‘* But 
there is no country there. I’m certain of it. I used to spend my 
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Sundays with Aunt Jane. The last old house was pulled down years 
ago. Six streets of villas stand on the site. I ’ve seen them.”’ 

But Chaytor babbled on of his lilac woman. 

“It ’s all nonsense,’’ Minnie said more clinchingly. ‘‘ You 
dreamt it—I believe you ’re asleep more than half your time. And 
even if you were n’t asleep, every one knows that consumptives have 
queer fancies. It’s no good wriggling on your chair like that when 
you know very well that the doctor told you ever so long ago that you 
had only one lung.’’ 

‘It was real,’’ he insisted, flinching a little at her candor. ‘‘ So 
real that I seemed to have been there before.”” — 

‘*T know,’’ I said soothingly. ‘‘ We all have that feeling some- 
times. Bloater paste serves me like that; makes me think of a red- 
haired fellow in a punt. These things are odd. Murphy used to feel 
the same overripe plums—only 4s was an empty barn and a thunder- 
storm.” ‘ 

I ’ve always tried hard to be practical, you know. I’m convinced 
that money is the secret of all happiness — though I ’ve never had the 
peculiar quality that makes it. For once I thought that I ’d be 
business-like. 

** If you should be right,’’ I said to Chaytor, ‘‘ there is a fortune in 
it. I think I know a man who would finance us. By what you say 
the land is ripe for development; we could cut it up into estates—plant 
shrubs and rows of horse chestnuts—you know the sort of thing. We’d 
call it the Marlowe estate, after the Inn.’’ 

Chaytor flinched, then he said with a droll smile: 

**If I thought you meant that I would cut my throat rather than 
take you there. But you never were a money-grubber, old fellow. 
Come and see for yourself. Everything will be as I have told you— 
the bridge, the empty house, the little wood. And the woman at the 
_ dairy—we ’Il get her to give us some milk.” 

Minnie was staring at him with round, cold eyes. Her elbows were 
on the table. 

He touched her hand. 

** Come on,”’ he said tenderly. 

She got up, looked at her machine, hesitated, and then said: ‘‘ It’s 
a fine afternoon and a blow will do me good. I ’ve finished that MS. 
We may as well.’’ 

She put on her best blouse and a pair of new gloves. It was a 
beautiful afternoon, and we were all gay as we trundled along on the 
roof of the tram. 

Chaytor led us to the row of semi-detached villas. Minnie eyed 
them admiringly. 

‘“* That is the sort of house I should like,’’ she said with a sigh. 
** There is every convenience.”* 

Chaytor was going along very slowly, looking intently at the mouth 
of every passage. He went to the very end of the row. We followed, 
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feeling half excited and half foolish. 
Minnie: 

“It is n’t the first of April, is it ?”’ 

She returned with dangerous brevity: 

‘*No. The sixth.’’ 

She was eyeing Chaytor with a look that boded arow. He suddenly 
wheeled round sharply; even she was startled I think by the change in 
his face—it was gray, like the gate of which he talked. 

“It is n’t here,’’ he saidin a quavering voice. ‘‘It’s gone—the 
gray gate. Gone!”’ 

He looked at us with panic-stricken eyes. Then he started eagerly 
back, peering into every passage. When he reached the last he turned 
again. 

““It ’s gone,’’ he repeated. ‘‘Oh, my God! it ’s gone. I ’ve 
lost it!’”’ 

He let his head drop and leaned helplessly against the railings of 
the next house. Minnie glanced at me eloquently, raising her nose 
and brows and shoulders. 

“Let ’s get him home,’’ she said in an agony for appearances. 
‘“‘ There is a tram at the corner. Hurry up. Don’t be such a fool, 
Nat. I never was so ashamed in my life. There was nothing—I never 
expected there would be. Just see how that woman across the way is 
staring. Well she may! I knew there would not be anything. How 
could there be? You can see the back garden palings and the dust 
hole at the end of every one.”’ 

We had reached the tram. She bundled Chaytor up the steps and 
followed him, not seeming to care whether [ came or not. 

He was never the same afterwards. He never wrote an article. He 
talked of nothing but the gray gate. He used to beg Minnie piteously 
for his tram fare. Sometimes she gave the coppers just to be rid of him. 

‘** He ’s going ‘ dotty,’’’ she said fiercely to me, beating the inani- 
mate type with her quick fingers. 

Sometimes he would wake up in the morning and sing as he dressed 
—putting on his clothes with feverish, jerking hands, she used to come 
and tell me. He said he had made a mistake in the row—those cursed 
villas were so much alike. Would she come too? He was sure of 
finding it this time. He would n’t bother her for any more tram fares. 
He was very sorry. 

When he waiked, he used to put out his hand like a blind man and 
grope with his long fingers—as if he hoped to feel something that he 
was not permitted to see. He was feeling for wood—for the gray gate. 
I met him once and took his arm and carried him off to have a drink. 

He said to me quite seriously as he stood at the bar: 

** These bricks are killing me. Why the devil can’t people keep 
still? It is nothing but pulling down houses and putting up taller ones 
all over Bloomsbury. I tell you frankly, old fellow, I can’t breathe. 
My throat burns —as if they were stuffing their lime down it. Every 
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scaffold pole knocks at my heart. It’s killing me. You have n’t any 
coppers about you, I suppose? The tram fare isn’t much. I could 
get down to Stamford Hill and back again before dusk.’’ 

One night I saw Minnie run bareheaded across the square towards 
my door. I had the second floor at No. 7 in those days. She looked 
a little wild and frightened, but she was self-possessed enough to throw 
a look of stone at Sophia Dominy, who was going towards Kinsman’s 
set. 

Presently I heard her on my stairs and went out. 

** Come over to Nat,’’ she panted. ‘‘I think he is dying. The 
doctor told me that bit of lung he had would last for years, but it is n’t 
going to.”’ 

He was lying in the bed. It stood under the window then. Near to 
his hand was a pile of those hateful long envelopes. The editorial re- 
grets that had helped to break his heart peeped out from the open ends. 

‘** I’ve been looking over some of these things,’’ he panted, touch- 
ing the articles and smiling at me in the old droll, half-scornful way. 
‘* Some of them were bad and vulgar enough — Heaven knows. Yet 
they did not get accepted. ‘ Does Cold Mutton cause Gumboil ? ’—I 
thought that would be sure to go. ‘The Woman with the White Shoe 
Strings ’— it is a most sensational detective story — and yet, one after 
the other, they threw my stuff back at me. I’ve written the title-pages 
afresh ever so many times, so that the MS. should not look as if it had 
been hawked about.’’ 

It was a very hot July night, the windows were open top and bottom. 
Jimmy, across the way, was singing the latest songs from the ‘“‘ halls ’’ 
in his feeble voice. 

Poor Nat was quiet for a little. Then he turned his head suddenly 
and looked at Minnie. I’ve seen him look like that at her when they 
were courting. No doubt she remembered, for she bent down and 
softly shook up his pillows. 

**It ’s no good your going for the doctor,’’ she whispered huskily 
back in answer to my question. ‘‘ He was here this morning. He 
told me he could do nothing. I can’t afford to throw away money for 
nothing, can I?”’ 

There were tears in her eyes, like shining splinters of glass. We 
heard footsteps on the pavement below, and men’s voices came up to 
the open window. The fellows had come home from the City. Nat 
did not seem to hear; he was devouring Minnie’s face line by line, 
looking at her in a dazed, silly way. 

** It is good of you to-come,”’ he said at last, very simply and grate- 
fully. ‘‘ How did you find it? So few people—country people, you 
know — have heard of the Inn. It must seem a noisy, dirty place to 
you—there are blacks all down your nice white apron. But we won’t 
stay. You will show me the way back. It was very curious about 
that gate.’’ 
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Minnie looked very well in widows’ weeds — those fair, neat little 
women generally do. I always tried very hard to like Minnie. I ad- 
mired her practical spirit. Practicality means money, and money 
means ease. She came knocking at my door three days after the 
funeral, and said beseechingly: 

‘* Come down with me on the tram to Stamford Hill.’’ 

We went. The trams were crowded, it was Saturday afternoon. 
We walked slowly along the row of villas in the blazing sun — the row 
where Nat had sworn he found the gray gate. 


** Poor old chap,’’ I said. ‘‘ He wasn’t fit for this world. But 
what a gold mine there would have been in it! ’’ 
‘* It was at this house he seemed to stop most,’’ she said. ‘‘I re- 


member the india-rubber plant in the front window.”’ 

We stopped. There was an old palsied sort of fellow tidying up 
the rockery. I spoke to him—don’t know why. 

‘* I suppose you remember this neighborhood before it was built 
on?”’ 

‘* When it was a one-eyed country place,‘’ elaborated Minnie. 

He straightened his body on his spade, and looked at us, cunningly, 
as old people often do. An eager light came into his bleared eyes. 
It seemed to me the light of youth breaking uncannily through the. 
crust of seventy years. He remembered—sure he did. He became 
suddenly voluble—talking more to himself than to us. 

‘‘It ’s a good many year since this ’ere part was open country. 
Ah! there was a gate on the common — hereabouts, as near as I can 
mind. A bit on was a bridge, stone one side and iront’ other. A 
man had to keep a sharp lookout if he come home full o’ liquor nights. 
The rail runs there now—they built anew ’un. There was a copse— 
Shannonses copse, I think they called it, but my memory ain’t what it 
was. You wentover astile. That was a rare place for coortin’ ’’—he 
grinned, showing a toothless cavern, and he spluttered with merry 
memories as he rocked on the spade. 

‘‘ There was a cottage near by — my father had it. I jest call to 
mind Ags father plantin’ the orchard—a very old man as could n’t 
expect to see the fruit. A fine orchard it wur— Blenum orringe trees 
and Tom Spuds and all sorts. Dickson’s tannery stands there now. 
If you went on, through the fields and across the road, you come to 
Hillyar’s farm—that ’s Stern & Carson’s brewery. Hillyar’s pears was 
wonderful for keepin’. I mind Loo Hillyar— sich arms’’; he leered 
at Minnie, whose face was chalky under her black bonnet. ‘‘ You 
don’t see young women like that these times. Sich a hand at butter- 
making. It must be fifty—forty year ago or more since me an’ her 
drove geese over the common. It could n’t ha’ been so fur from 
where we stands, neither. Here, as you may say, or thereabouts—but 
the face of the earth do change so.”’ 

He spat on his hands and bent his back to the weary task of tidying 
the melancholy mound of clinkers and starved ferns. I gave him six- 
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pence and I gave Minnie my arm. She clutched it wildly. There was 
a shadow on her pretty, common face — the shadow of the unexplain- 
able. 


What did it mean? I don’t pretend to say. Odd, was n’t it? 


But then the world is odd. We just skim it and fancy we have proved 
all. 


Minnie? She went back to a City office as typist, and she married 
the principal in less than a year. She was always the sort of girl to do 
well for herself — her marriage with Chaytor was an aberration. She 
lives in a very swagger house at East Croydon, wears rather loud 
dresses, and talks persistently of ‘‘ my cook.’’ 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


In Guglielmo Shakespeare il Poeta e 1’Uomo, Federico Garlanda makes a 
notable contribution to Shakespearian literature. Professor Garlanda ranks as Italy’s 
foremost Shakespeare scholar and is her best translator of the plays. The present vol- 
ume is particularly valuable through the light it throws on the Italian elements in 
the dramatist’s work. As a commentator on the purely English plays the author 
evinces little originality, but in his own field is luminous and sympathetic ; he has in- 
deed contributed a hitherto unwritten chapter to the ever widening bulk of Shake- 
spearian criticism. (Societa Editrice Laziale, 1. 6.50.) 


In l’Hétel de Rambouillet and the Précieuses Leon H. Vincent sketches with 
delicacy and precision a period which has recently been given increased vogue through 
the efforts of its chief apostle, M. Edmond Rostand, Mr. Vincent’s dainty volume is 
appropriately dedicated ‘‘To my friend, Lindsay Swift.” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.00.) 


Ainsworth R. Spofford’s Book for All Readers has already won the distinction 
of being the best work of its character yet issued. Mr. Spofford’s long career as 
librarian and bookman has qualified him above all others to give expert’ information 
regarding the collection and preservation of books and the formation of libraries. In 
addition to the more technical phases of his subject, Mr. Spofford treats in the closing 
chapters the ‘‘ Poetry of the Library,” and ‘‘ Humors of the Library,” and ends with 
an absorbing paper on bibliography. (Putnam, $2.00.) 


Books, Literature and the People is a brief ‘‘ discourse” by Henry Van 
Dyke, of which a hundred copies have been attractively printed at the Cadmus Press. 
When the author rails against the stupidity of the public (which he clearly distinguishes 
from the people), and deplores its adoption of salability as a shibboleth of literary 
merit, it cannot be charged that he has a personal grievance. He is a successful 
writer himself — as any man is pretty sure to be who can write as straight from the 
shoulder as he does in this address. His words are tonic, and we are sorry that they 
are printed in so strictiy limited an edition. 


Although there is Bach literature in plenty—in plethora, almost,—C. F. Abdy 
Williams’s Bach, uniform with the attractive ‘‘ Master Musicians” series, neverthe- - 
less comes as a welcome addition. The author has rightly made free use of the 
abundant material at hand and the result is a concise and sympathetic exposition of 
the great Thuringian’s life and compositions. The appended catalogue of Bach's vocal 
and instrumental works, and the bibliography and glossary are models of brevity and 
accuracy. (Dutton, $1.25.) 


Tranquillity of Mind: Providence, by L. Annzus Seneca; translated by 
William Bell Langsdorf. The publishers have tried an interesting experiment by 
bringing out in the daintiest of modern book-work these two masterpieces of the 
ancient world. The English is excellent, but the American public has little time to 
spend over the ethical treatises of ancient philosophers. (Putnam, $1.00.) 
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FICTION 


Robert Tournay, by William Sage, a tale of the French Revolution, is neces- 
sarily bathed in gore, but there is a certain dignity, suggestive of the historic stand- 
point rather than of the novelist’s craft, which saves the volume from undue reproach. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Geber, by Kate A. Benton, is what Westerners call ‘‘ an altogether different 
proposition.” It is historical, it is true, and romantic it could not fail to be since 
it deals with our old friend Harun al Raschid, Khalif of Bagdad (why not Haroun the 
Caliph, since that is the orthographic dress in which all the world meets him first ?), 
and Zobeide his wife, and Jaffor his best friend, and a great many of their contem- 
poraries, yet none the less it is a solidly wrought novel of character. But it is full of 
dramatic incident, and it is told by one of the few born story-tellers of the old school 
—that is to say, by one who can make alien types of character seem real, carry on 
the threads of three or four different plots at once, and vitalize a vast amount of com- 
paratively unimportant detail, so that it is all interesting and significant to the reader. 
These are the gifts which Sienkiewicz and Jokai have, and Ben-Hur’s fame came 
from kindred qualities. ‘There could be no better endowment for the end of popular 
success, and had Mrs. Benton lived, her second novel would no doubt have received 
the pruning and clipping which is what ‘‘ Geber” chiefly needs. (Stokes, $1.50.) 


Whilomville Stories shine superior to much of the late Stephen Crane’s work. 
They are by no means masterpieces, these acutely human little sketches, for simplicity 
is ever lacking. They show observation and sympathy, but are iri many places baroque, 
overweighted. Throughout his career Mr. Crane was a consistent victim of the shoddy 
in word or phrase. That which stood most in his way was an absence of fine, dis- 
criminating, esthetic perception. Hence his splendors are largely tinsel, his tri- 
umphs often tawdry. Though brilliant and colorful, Mr. Crane’s pages do not burn 
with anything approaching Pater’s ‘‘ gem-like flame ” ; they are, after all, mere flashes 
in the pan. (Harper, $1.50.) 

How grateful one is to the clever jugglers who place romance above adventure and 
hold one breathless through three hundred pages, spinning personages about as 
though they were glass balls, and never dropping! In Max Pemberton’s Féo, the 
adorable heroine who, learning to be an opera-singer, is beloved by a young princeling 
of Austria, is abducted and abducted by the latter's anxious guardians to prevent her 
marriage with him. But we come no nearer to physical violence than the top of a hill 
from which we witness a duel in the glade beneath, where one combatant fires into 
the air and the other drops his pistol and strides away. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

In The Conspirators, Robert Chambers allows but one death, and that one does 
not hurt, because we know it is not blood, but only thin red paint that is being 
spilled. Mr. Chambers’s marionettes are frankly stage-creatures in a stage world, 
and he enjoys so much putting them through their audacious and picturesque evolu- 
tions that it would be a churlish reader who was unable to share his pleasure. He 
has the creative joy, and as a result his readers are delighted in spite of themselves. 
a Conspirators” is one of the liveliest and gayest of his extravaganzas. (Harper, 

1.50.) ° 

Hamilton Drummond in A Man of His Age cherishes the lives of his grown-up 
folk at the expense of babes and sucklings, ee forces you to witness two os 
child-murders while he only offers in atonement one conspicuous villain hewe 
into small pieces. It requires the bloody fragments of at least six villains. Mr. 
Drummond, to compensate the gentle reader (who is not so gentle now as in those 
far-off days before he was fed upon raw meat) for such deaths as those of baby 
Gaspard and young Marcel. (Harper, $1.25.) 


Father Anthony, by Robert Buchanan. A novel with a purpose, perhaps, in that 
it brings into question the right of a priest, under certain circumstances, to divulge 
the secrets of the confessional. It is an interesting tale, for the characters are well 
drawn. But the plot is by no means an involved one for a detective story—and such 
this may be called—and the dénod@ement is evident several chapters in advance. Tak- 
ing into consideration Mr. Buchanan’s reputation, the book is a disappointment ; con- 
sidered by itself, it makes a pleasant afternoon’s reading. (Dillingham, $1.50.) 

The Flower of the Flock, by W. E. Norris, is a novel which finds scene and 
characters in London society of to-day. The author has done well with materials that 
have to a certain extent been monopolized by the Duchess and her compeers, penniless 
noblemen, scheming mam.as, dissipated scions of noble stock, rich American widows, 
and all of the sort familiar to a certain doubtful class of American readers. But here 
we have a story that is entertaining, by no means trashy, and what was most difficult 
of all, entirely original. (Appleton, $1.00.) 


One is grateful to Edward Van Zile because he limits the slaughter in Sword and 
Crucifix to supernumeraries. (Harper, $1.50.) 
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HISTORY 


The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War, by John Fiske. It is a departure 
for Mr, Fiske to leave the formative period of the American republic and to plunge 
into the details of one phase of the great struggle which almost rent it intwo. Ina 
measure this volume grew from four illustrated lectures on the early battles of the 
rebellion, given by Mr. Fiske (1886) to aid in erecting the Grant Monument. It is thus 
out ‘of his series on United States history, and he says in his preface that should he, in 
the course of that work, arrive at the civil war, he would treat it quite differently. 
The present volume is purely a military narrative restricted in its scope and detached 
from the multitude of incidents essential for a general history. As such it is a singu- 
larly fascinating realistic story for the generation who only know the thrilling experiences 
of the sixties in their results. Mr. Fiske brings the mind and method of the historian 
of the past to describing events which passed inhis own memory. During the war he 
marked the progress of the armies on a map with blue and red leaded pencils. He was 
a distant eye-witness. In later years he had ‘‘ more or less acquaintance — sometimes 
slight but unfailingly fruitful in suggestion” with the chief generals on both sides. 
Thus his narrative may be classed as contemporaneous. The story marches with a 
vividness unattainable by a later writer, while it is at the same time more biassed. 
The ‘‘ ifs” become far more prominent. As one reads it is almost possible to believe 
that the ‘‘ fortunes of a country hung by the thread of a single life which was yielded 
on the field of Shiloh,” as Jefferson Davies said of his general, Johnston. The ** ifs” 
and the chances of military engagements are the dramatic side of history, and this is all 
delightfully dramatic. One more general map would have added to the comprehensi- 
bility of the whole situation. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Spencer and Spencerism, by Hector Mac Pherson. No author’s wofd is need- 
ful to show that this clever little volume is a work of love. The object is to present 
to the general reader Spencerism in a lucid, coherent shape. While nothing, of course, 
can, as Mr. Mac Pherson justly says, take the plece of Spencer's own writings, the 
sympathetic touch of this treatment in brief is certainly successful in giving to the un- 
philosophic many a clear view of the position of the philosopher and of his opinions in 
the intellectual life of the century and, to the students yet to come, a desire to explore 
the different phases of his thought at first-hand. Mr. Spencer approved the plan 
while not ‘* committed to the detailed treatment” thereof. The value is enhanced by 
this fact, while it is perfectly evident that the résumd¢is not a ‘‘ stanch reproduction of 
Mr. Spencer's writings.” The biographical part proper is brief but sufficient to show 
how Spencer started as a solitary thinker, as a free lance, untrammelled by university 
affiliations, and unaided by a university following. His slow acceptance by the world 
is shown by the circumstance that the first edition of Social Statics (1850), published 
at the author's expense, consisted of 750 copies and was exhausted in fourteen years. 
Five hundred copies of collected Zssays (1857) were on the market fur ten years and a 
half. Small editions of the Psychology, First Principles, and the Principles of Biology 
met similar fates. At the end of fifteen years the author had lost £1200 on his pub- 
lishing ventures. Then the tide turned. Seven years later all losses were retrieved. 
In 1900 Spencer is known from San Francisco to Japan, and his thoughts can be read 
in many languages. While some of his conclusions may change his position as one of 
the world’s intellectual leaders can never be denied. And certainly this one of his 
disciples has given a valuable contribution towards a comprehension of his rank among 
philosophers. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 

South Africa, Past and Present, by V. R. Markhan,, is called in the preface, 
‘*A sketch of South African history dealing with the antecedents of the present 
struggle.” The author admits freely the many blunders of the English in governing 
and refusing to govern South Africa, and also does justice to the Boers past and pres- 
ent. The manycauses of the war are dealt with. Mr. Rhodes gets his share of notice 
complimentary and otherwise ; the native question is treated of in Part II., while Part 
III. contains an account of a journey through South Africa, with descriptions of scenery 
and principal towns. There are four portraits and a historical chart. If there is still a 
single inhabitant of the States who has not heard or learned enough about South 
Africa and the war, and. who is desirous of so doing, he will find pleasure en in 
the perusal of this book, which tells the story in fewer words than some of the more 
exhaustive works on the samesubject. (Scribner, $3.50.) 

Besieged by the Boers, by E. Oliver Ashe, M. D., is one of the best of the 
numerous books on.the South African War that are now flooding the market, and add- 
ing a new terror to war itself. The special merit of this particular book is the fact 
that it is a daily record of events, kept by the Hospital Surgeon during the siege of 
Kimberley, without any idea of publication, and thus deals freely and frankly with 
men and events under strange and exciting conditions. Dr. Ashe was also in a position 
to give a true account of the daily feeding—or starving—of the besieged town, and of 
the management of affairs during this trying period. (Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) 
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The Transvaal Trouble is an address of John Hays Hammond on the grievances 
of the Outlanders, and the misfortunes in which the miscarriage of the Jameson raid 
involved the Johannesburg Reform Committee, of which the author was a member, 
Mr. Hammond writes ae Soarag for the miscarriage referred to cost him many thou- 
sands of dollars. (The Abbey Press, 25c.) 


The Story of the Boers, is told by their leaders, and ‘‘ prepared under the 
authority of the South African Republics.” There are several pictures ; among them, 
one of Boers reading the Bible, an occupation they seem to think they have in- 
vented and patented. (Harper, $1.00.) 


Other books on the war in South Africa are Ladysmith, the diary of a siege, by 
H. W. Nevinson, correspondent of the Daily Chronicle (Methuen, $1.50), and In 
South Africa with Buller, by George Clarke Musgrave. (Little, Brown & Co. , $2.00.) 


For the Queen in South Africa, by Caryl Davis Haskins, is a collection of unim- 
portant tales of assorted heroism in Britain’s many wars in South Africa. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.00.) 


The Rise and Fall of Krugerism, by John Scoble and H. R. Abercrombie, re- 
counts the misdeeds of Oom Paul and his people, with which we have been made am- 
ply familiar in the past twelve months. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
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The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia is a comprehensive collection of the views of 
Thomas Jefferson, classified and arranged in alphabetical order, by John P. Foley. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $7.50.) 


POETRY 


Liberty Poems, ‘‘ inspired by the crisis of 1898-1900,” do not reveal a new 
Lowell or Whittier, but they do show that the anti-imperialists have a theme, if not a 
poet. Whether Admiral Dewey was right or wrong in pronouncing the Filipinos 
more capable of self-government than the Cubans,—whether President McKinley was 
wrong or right in denouncing our attack upon Filipino independence as an act of 
criminal aggression, not knowing, when he did so, that he would soon be called upon 
to approve the act,—whether or no it be the manifest destiny of the United States to 
become the greatest land-grabbing nation in the world,—in short, whether we have 
made a stupendous blunder in the Far East, or have builded better than we knew in our 
attempt to subjugate our dusky allies, there can be no doubt whatever that the poet 
seeking inspiration will find it rather on the side of those who uphold the Declaration 
of Independence, than of those who seek to discredit it. The ‘‘ promoter,” the ex- 
porter, and the stock-broker may array themselves on the side of ‘‘ criminal aggres- 
sion,” but the poet will be found stringing rhymes on the other side. As we have 
just said, however, the opposition has produced nothing as yet that the lover of good 
poetry would not willingly let die. (West, 75 c.) 


Up in Maine is a collection of ‘‘ stories of Yankee life told in verse, the teller 
being Holman F. Day, whose work is introduced by a worthy son of the Pine State, 
the Hon. C, E, Littlefield.” It will appeal more strongly to Mainiacs than to other 
Americans, but few who know anything of boats or haymows will fail to appreciate 
‘* Ephrum Wade’s Stand-by in Haying” and the ‘‘ Cruise of the Nancy P.” Ina 
metrical preface the author unconsciously avows his indebtedness to Kipling. (Small, 
Maynard & Co., $1.00.) 


The title-page of A Book of Verses, by Nixon Waterman, is wedge-shaped, and 
it is not the only thing in the volume suggestive of a slice of pie. The author is an 
adept in the making of poetical pastry ; and there is nothing less, and perhaps nothing 
more, representative of his art than the opening lines of this ‘‘ Book.” 

** A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” 


Typo and pressman have done well by these ‘* Verses.” (Forbes, 50 c.) 


Robert Loveman’s A Book of Verses reveals a less fatal facility in rhyming 
than Mr. Waterman’s, and suggests miniature painting rather than the culinary art. 
Some of these poetical pictures have already been seen in THE CRITIC ; others are 
familiar to the readers of Atlantic, Harper's, and Lippincott’s. They remind one of 
Dempster Sherman and Clinton Scollard, but lack the absolute pureness of touch of 
these clever craftsmen. (Lippincott, $1.00.) 


A Gallery of Farmer Girls, by Schuyler W. Miller, contains a poem about 
‘Miss Lillie Day, the School-ma’am,” and one about ‘* Misanthropy,” but most of 
the verses are not about Farmer Girls. Why the volume should be named as it is, 
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we cannot guess. Asa piece of bookmaking it is creditable to the Ivy Press of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and the Kiote Publishing Company of that city. After three hun- 
dred copies were printed, ‘‘ the forms were marked dead.” ($1.00.) 


The reader who feels that he does not fully understand or appreciate such poetical 
masterpieces as ** In Memoriam,”’ ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,” or ‘* Elegy in a Country * 
Churchyard,” etc., may find it helpful to read Studies in Poetry, by Thomas O’ Hagan. 
(Marlier, Calahan & Co., 50c.) 


TRAVEL 


Percy Dearmer’s Highways and Byways in Normandy, with illustrations by 
Joseph Pennel, strikes a refreshing balance between mere guide book and more seri- 
ous travel record. Mr. Dearmer is historian and, and—highwayman. His text is 
rich in literary and antiquarian allusion, and yet is by no means overweighted ; it is 
both entertaining and instructive, Brightening the pages are some of Mr Pennel’s 
best sketches and some not so successful. Mr. Pennel is at times unrivalled, a true 
colorist in black and white, an artist who paints with his pen. ‘‘ Falaise Castle ; 
the Tour Talbot” is one among Mr. Pennel’s failures, but, after all, much may be for- 
given the experimentalist. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Book of Gardening, edited by W. D. Drury, will bring joy to the hearts of 
garden-lovers. It aims to be of service, alike to the amateur and the professional, 
and while it has not been possible, in so comparatively small a space, to cover exhaust- 
ively such subjects as Propagation, Fruit Culture, Orchid-growing, etc. ; yet they have 
all received due attention, as have also landscape-gardening, manures, and insect pests, 
vegetable-growing, flower-growing in all its branches, trees and shrubs, cacti and 
palms. As it is almost impossible for one man to be an expert in all of these subjects, 
the different branches of gardening have been. treated by various specialists, and the 
result is a fairly complete horticultural guide. One of the most important things to 
the amateur in the culture of trees and shrubs has, however, been omitted, z.¢., the 
seasons, and methods of pruning and transplanting, and necessarily, a book written 
from an English point of view must be used with discretion in America, owing to the 

reat difference of climate. The book will be specially valuable to amateurs, and as 
ar as possible, the most familiar names of flowers have been given, as well as the 
more formal Latin ones, thus rendering old favorites easily recognizable, and the book 
is enriched by 750 illustrations. (Scribner, $6.50.) 


All about Dogs, by Charles Henry Lane, Breeder, Exhibitor, Judge, surely 
lives up to its title. It is the apotheosis of the canine, it shows the dog intime and 
the dog on dress parade. Mr. Lane, Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge, presents all 
phases of his subject with sympathy, enthusiasm, and sound technical knowledge. 
In view of the immense vogue of ‘‘ Bob, Son of Battle,” and other dog stories, it is 
imperative that the reviewer should know something, if not all, about dogs. He 
could not do better than confide his case to Mr. Lane, Breeder, Exhibitor, Judge. 
(Lane, $2.50.) 


How to Know the Wild Flowers, by Mrs. William Starr Dana, has. appeared 
in a new edition containing colored reproductions from water-color sketches, by Miss 
Elsie Louise Shaw, as well as new drawings in black and white, by Miss Satterlee 
who illustrated the first edition. The book has been carefully revised and a number 
of new flowers added to those found in former editions. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Nature’s Calendar, by Ernest Ingersoll, is a guide and record for outdoor ob- 
servations in Natural History. Each wide page is divided into two columns. On the 
left side are the author’s observations, and much information concerning plants, ani- 
mals, insects, etc. ; while the other side is reserved for the personal observations of the 
nature lover who reads this little book. There are twelve photographs, illustrating 
the progress of a rural year in the Eastern States. (Harper, Br.50,) 






































Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month 
previous to the 5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, 
Sree and subscription, in the representative centres of the United States 7 
and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, at the request of the 
editors of The Critic by the librarians of the libraries mentioned or under 
their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books 
other than fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is 
admitted to the list. 











NEW YORK CITY 
New York Society Library, University Place. F. B. BicELow, Librarian. 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 

The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Innermost Asia. Cobbold. (Scribner, $5.00.) 

From London to Ladysmith via Pretoria. Churehill. (Longmans, $1.50.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Our Native Trees. Keeler. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Duchess of Teck. Cooke. (Scribner, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Life of J. E. Millais. Millais. (Stokes, 2 vols., $10.00.) 

Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday Page & Co., $1.25.) 


a ~ —_ 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Maid of Maiden Lane. Barr. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


* Free Circulating Library. J. N. WinGc, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 

New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.50.) 

Flame, Electricity and the Camera. Iles. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

The Ways of Men. Gregory. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan; $1.50.) 


Mercantile Library. W.T. Peopies, Librarian. " 


Overland to China, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. (Holt, $2.00.) 

Personal Recollections. Edwards. (Cassell, $1.50.) 

Russia against India. Colquhoun. (Harper, $1.50.) 

The Rise and Fall of Krugerism. Abercrombie. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Ascent of Mount St. Elias. Filippi. (Constable, $8.00.) 
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Elizabeth and her German Garden, (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Cardinal’s Snuff Box. Harland. (Lane, $1.50.) 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library Department. 
H. W. PARKER, Librarian. 


Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Bohemian Paris of To-day. Morrow. (Lippincott, $3.50.) 

Japan in Transition. Ransome. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 

Light of Day. Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


is Most Popular Novels. 


The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
To Have andto Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
Gentleman from Indiana. Tarkington. (Doubleday & McClure, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. Plummer, Librarian. 


Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 
$4.00.) 

Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


Public Library. Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian. 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Paris as it Is. De-Forest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 
Towards Pretoria. Ralph, (Stokes, $1.50.) 

How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Love Letters of a Musician. Reed. (Putnam, $2.00.) 

Nature’s Garden. Blanchan. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. Esturer E. Burpick, Librarian. 


Towards Pretoria. Ralph. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Stories of the Nations (China), Douglas. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
American Boy’s Handy Book, Beard. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, CGA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 


Towards Pretoria. Ralph. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

The Ancient Egyptians. Wilkinson. (Dodd, 3 vols., $8.00) 
Unity of Nature. Argyll. (Murray, $4.80.) 

George Washington. Wilson. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Spain roth Century. Latimer. (McClurg, $2.50.) 

Life of Goethe. Lewes. (Scribner, $6.40.) 

George Eliot. Blind. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.00) 

Modern Philosophy. Bower. (Scribner, $3.00) 

Travels in Central Asia. Wambéry. (Harper, $4.50.) 

Across Asia on a Bicycle. Sachtleben. (Century Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Voice of the Peoplé. Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes Huts, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Nature’s Garden. Blanchan. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

The Workers: The West. Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Boy’s Book of Inventions. Baker. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $2.00.) 
Sailing Alone Around the World. Slocum. (Century Co., $2.00.) 
Down North and Up Along. Morley. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Public Library. H. L. ELmMenporr, Ziébrarian. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, ($1.75.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyck. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
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Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. (Harper, $1.75.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50,) 
Overland to China, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
Gentleman from Indiana. Tarkington. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.50.) 


CHICAGO. 
Public Library. FREprerick H. HILD, Librarian. 


Books on China. 
Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Law of Pyschic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Rand, McNally, $2.50.) 
Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. Whipple. (Macmillan, $5.00.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
Works on Hypnotism. 

Most Popular Novel, 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Public Library. Wm. H. Biett, Librarian, 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Problems of Expansion. Reid. (Century, $1.50.) 
The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Paris of the Parisians. Macdonald. (Lippincott, $1.50.) 
American Boys’ Handy Book. Beard. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Friends and Helpers. Eddy. (Ginn, 60 c.) 
Ways of Wood Folk. Long. (Ginn, 50 c.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Public Library. Hernry M. UTLEy, Librarian, 

Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Horseless Vehicles. Hiscox. (Henley, $3.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Drama of Yesterday and To-day. Scott. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $8.00.) 
Water Purification. Collet. (Spon, $2.00.) 
In South Africa with Buller. Musgrave. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, $5.00.) 
American Telephone Practice. Miller. (Am. Electrician, $2.00.) 
After her Death. Whiting. (Roberts, $1.25.) 
Popular Astronomy. Newcomb. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel, 
The Reign of Law, Allen, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. * 

Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, Librarian, 
China. 
Palmistry. 
Pedagogy. 
State Industries, 
Imperialism. 
Domestic Economy. 
Practical Agriculture. 
Mythology. 
Sheep Farming. 
Foods. 

Most Popular Novel. yf - 

Gentleman from Indiana. Tarkington. (Doubleday & McClure, $1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


Wild Animals I have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, $5.00.) 
River War. Churchill. (Longmans, $10.00.) 

Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

Woman and Economics. Stetson. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) - 

Divine Pedigree of Man. Hudson. (McClure, $1.50.) 

Village Life in China. Smith. (Revell, $2.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 
China in Transformation. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Happiness. Fletcher. (Stone, $1.00.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 
$4.00.) 
Old Virginia and her Neighbors, Fiske, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. J 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Free Public Library. 
Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Crisis in China, (Harper, $1.00.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Book of Golf and Golfers. Hutchinson. (Longmans, $3.00.) 


* Subjects have been called for more than individual books. 
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Primitive Love and Love Stories. Finck. (Scribner, $3.00.) 

The Power of Silence. Dresser. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

. Man’s Value to Society. Hillis. (Fleming, $1.25.) 

Woman's Paris. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.25.) 

Yiddish Literature in Nineteenth Century. Wiener. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Rudyard Kipling: A Criticism, LeGallienne. (Lane, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. GrorcrE T. CLark, Librarian. 
Books on China. 
The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Divine Pedigree of Man. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Letters to Mme. Hanska. Balzac. (Hardy, $1.50.) 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. (Harper, $1.75.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena, Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Theosophical works. 
American Commonwealth. Bryce. (Macmillan, $4.00.) 
Following the Equator. Twain. (Am. Pub. Co., $3.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

City Library Association. J.C. DANA, Librarian. 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Cruise of the Cachalot. Bullen. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
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Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) : 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Free Public Library. F.M. Crunpen, Librarian, 
The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 
China in Transformation. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Stories of the Nations (China), Douglas. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50 ) 
Horseless Vehicles. Hiscox. (Henley, $3.00.) 
-Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 


Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 


Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00,) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Public Library. HELEN J. McCaine, Librarian. 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Books on China. 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
The Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Neely, $2.50.) 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., $12.00.) ’ 
The Cultivation of Personal Magnetism. Shaftesbury. (Martyn College Ass’n., 

$4.00.) : 
The Story of the Mind. Baldwin. (Appleton, 4oc.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Toronto Public Library. Jas. BAIN, Jr., Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

The Natal Campaign. Burleigh. (Chapman, $2.50.) 

Towards Pretoria. Ralph. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

From London to Ladysmith via Pretoria. Churchill. (Longmans, $1.50.) 
Things Seen. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead, & Co., $1.00) 

The Break-Up of China, Beresford. (Harper, $3.00) 

China in Transformation. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Campaign of 1815, Liguy, Quatre Bras, Waterloo. Morris. (Dutton, $5.00.) 
Stories of the Nations (China). Douglas. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


: Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Public Library. Samuet S. GREEN, Librarian. 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Language of the Hand, Cheiro. (Author, $2.00.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. Bishop, (Putnam, $6.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Three Men on Wheels, Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

A Friend of Cesar. Davis. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


. 








